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T WAS well after midnight. The tugboat labor 

negotiations had dragged on for hours. As they 
wearily kept arguing, management and union men 
both felt that they basically agreed on the point at 
issue. But somehow it seemed impossible to phrase 
that agreement and put it on paper. Whenever they 
tried to express their understanding on the barge set- 
tlement, they got entangled in a maze of complicated 
terminology. 

Shortly after one o’clock in the morning one of the 
negotiators just happened to say in simple language 
what everyone was trying to express in technical lan- 
guage. Then someone came up with a startlingly 
simple idea. “Why not put it into the contract the 
way you just said it,” he suggested. Why not in- 
deed? A two-sentence paragraph was taken down in 
shorthand. Five minutes later the meeting was over, 
the contract was signed, and everybody shook hands. 

Here is the paragraph that did the trick: - 


“On all barges whenever the second man is required, 
then the second man shall be paid at the rate of time 
and one-half for such work, but for not less than one 
hour. It is understood, however, that when a crew of 
four men is employed no such overtime will be paid.” 


What’s so wonderful about these 51 words, you 
ask? Nothing—except that their simplicity is un- 
heard-of in a union contract, or in any legal document 
for that matter. Except for “required” and “employ- 
ed,” practically the whole paragraph consists of short, 
simple words. 

Exasperated by their long search for a formula, 
these negotiators had hit upon something brand-new 


~ re 


in union contracts: ordinary, rank-and-file English. 
Compare that clause with this one: 


“An employee with twenty-five (25) or more years 
of service with the company, who cannot thereafter per- 
form his regular duties due to some physical condition or 
other impairment, and is assigned to a work function 
which he is capable of performing, shall, for the duration 
of his employment with the company, retain 
the same job title and continue to receive the same rate 
of compensation as theretofore, regardless of the range of 
pay attaching to the job classification for such work 
function, but shall not be eligible for wage increases be- 
yond the maximum rate for that work function which 
he is performing.” 


It sounds like all the fine-print English that infests 
leases, insurance policies, and dozens of other every- 
day legalistic documents everybody signs but nobody 
ever reads. 


BEYOND ALL UNDERSTANDING 


The language of union contracts seems specially 
designed to keep the rank and file fromm reading and 
understanding their agreements with management. 
Simply worded contracts could be instruments of 
healthy, peaceful industrial relations; but the in- 
volved polysyllabic agreements we now have, 
may, and often do, lead to misunderstanding, bad 


feelings, friction, unnecessary grievances and, ulti- 
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mately, strikes. Besides, the people most directly 
affected by them—the employees—don’t know what 
they mean. 

It would be easy to reduce all this complex jargon 
to simple everyday English. If someone who makes a 
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practice of writing the way people speak were asked 
to help, he could do it without much trouble. He 
would rewrite the paragraph quoted above like this: 


“After a worker has been with the company for twenty- 
five years or more, it may happen that he can’t do 
his regular job any more, and the company assigns him 
to some other work he can do. If so, he keeps the right 
to his old job title and rate of pay. If there is a wage 
increase, however, he gets only the top increase that 
goes with the work he is doing now.” 


Or imagine a competent professional assigned to 
rewrite this sort of thing: 


“The company will deduct from the pay of each em- 
ployee covered by this agreement all union membership 
dues, provided that at the time of such deduction there 
is in the possession of the company a subsisting written 
assignment, executed by the employee, in the form and 
according to the terms of the authorization form hereto 
attached as appendix E, authorizing such deduction by 
the company.” 


The rewrite man’s version will probably have 16 
words instead of 65: 


“The company will check off union dues of employees 
who have signed the attached form E.” 


There is no secret formula for the simplification of 
legal English. These examples are simply the result 
of slanting the contract for understanding by the rank 
and file—explaining each clause the way one would 
in ordinary conversation. The seasoned journalist 
who writes a piece for popular consumption doesn’t 
use 65-word sentences; he sticks to twenty words or 
less. He doesn’t decorate his paragraphs with count- 
less provideds and hereinafters; he steers clear of 
everything but the most colloquial language. He pre- 
sents complicated procedures step by step in their 
natural order. He peppers his text with familiar illus- 
trations and examples, never putting down an ab- 
stract rule without showing its practical application. 
He is not satisfied with telling his readers what and 
how but always explains why. He isn’t afraid of 
emphasizing what needs emphasis, and of repeating 
what bears repetition. He knows that exact reproduc- 
tion of ideas is not the end of his job but only the 
beginning. 

Could this journalistic technique be applied to 
every clause in every union contract? Probably not. 
There are certain rights and obligations spelled out 
in union contracts that stem from some statute or 
court decision. In such cases, it may be best to follow 
the language of the law even though the law itself 
could stand some simplification. 

But the bulk of the typical union contract is not 
like an ordinary legal instrument. It is a set of rules 
for ordinary men and women to follow during their 
working hours. Why not write rules they will readily 
understand? 
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To show what could be done, let’s take one of the 
most important provisions of labor contracts—the 
grievance clause. Here is a fair example. 


“Any regular employee (as hereinafter defined) who 
claims to be aggrieved by discharge, suspension, or other 
disciplinary action, and any employee (as hereinafter de- 
fined) who claims to be aggrieved because of alleged un- 
just treatment or failure to apply to him any of the 
benefits of this agreement to which he believes himself en- 
titled, shall personally and informally present his griev- 
ance to his immediate superior within five days after 
same has come to his attention (with or without the 
assistance of a representative of the union), otherwise 
it shall not be considered. In the alternative, any such 
grievance may be presented in the first instance by the 
union within five days after same has come to the atten- 
tion of a duly accredited representative of the union... .” 


In rank-and-file English this would become: 


“Workers must take up grievances first with their 
foremen or immediate supervisors. They can do that 
within five days after the grievance has first come up— 
either by themselves or with the help of the union. 
The union, too, can take up a grievance with a foreman. 
In this case the five days run from the time the union was 
first officially informed.” 


We don’t think that the idea of such a contract 
clause is particularly utopian or revolutionary. After 
all, industrial workers don’t have legal training; in 
fact, they usually don’t have a high school education. 
Rewriting union contracts in understandable style is 
the only way to get them read and understood. As 
long as they are not, workers will always feel that 
there is an invisible barrier between management and 
themselves—a barrier manned by labor and manage- 
ment technicians with a vested interest in mumbo- 
jumbo. 


Benefit-plan Rules 


Important revisions of the regulations governing 
section 23 (p) of the Internal Revenue Code have 
been issued by the United States Treasury (T.D. 
5666). The regulations became effective December 
7, 1948. Section 23 (p) and its regulations outline 
the conditions under which the employer may deduct 
from taxable income his contributions to pension, 
profit-sharing and other deferred benefit plans. Some 
of the twelve regulations have been entirely rewritten 
and all have been revised to provide a more concise 
interpretation of the circumstances under which the 
employer may deduct his contributions for deferred 
benefits. 

Under the new regulations, the employer is re- 
quired to provide even more complete information to 


sae ey claims for deduction of his contributions. 


— 
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The Problem of Boredom 


THE PROBLEM. One of the grave and difficult 
problems confronting business executives and the 
nation at large is the adverse effect on large masses 
of individuals of highly repetitive or monotonous jobs. 
Specialized mass production methods have been 
steadily increasing so that now this type of job is 
found in commercial companies as well as manufac- 
turing plants. 

Has your company, or companies that you are fa- 
miliar with, taken steps to eliminate or counteract the 
deadliness of highly specialized operations? What do 
you believe can be done to create, maintain and in- 
crease a worker's interest in a repetitive operation? 


PPLY the principles of sound personnel adminis- 
tration—only more so! 

That is the capsule answer of the cooperators to the 
problem of work monotony. It is admittedly an over- 
simplified interpretation of some of the replies and 
may be a liberal interpretation of a few. But the 
composite statements lead unerringly to the conclu- 
sion that whatever success is attained in displacing 
boredom with job interest is done within the frame- 
work of sound personnel administration. 

Recognition of this at the outset is important, since 
it identifies clearly that the problem is “one of deal- 
ing with people rather than with the division of 
labor.” It may also encourage less experienced exec- 
utives to look first to the many fundamental prin- 
ciples that have undergone rigorous testing in a multi- 
tude of practical situations. In fact, careful study of 
these basic principles tends to provide clues to the 
host of specific methods that the cooperators testify 
are proving helpful in controlling the harmful effects 
of highly repetitive jobs. 


THE SQUARE PEG 


Some of the cooperators point out that monotony 
is a state of mind and not “a condition which inheres 
in a particular type of work.” This concept maintains 
the emphasis on people rather than on jobs without 
denying that certain types of jobs are more monoto- 
nous than others. It recognizes the inherent differ- 
ences among individuals that cause one worker to be 
repelled by a repetitive job and another to be at- 
tracted to it. But above everything else, it lends sub- 
stantial support to the stress placed by many co- 


operators on the importance of effective selection and 
placement. This includes the widely familiar methods 
that aid in hiring the right individual for the right 
job. It also includes, in this case, the less familiar 
methods of studying the individual after he is on the 
job to measure the personal effects of job specializa- 
tion. 


CONGENIAL ASSOCIATES 


Investigations! at the Hawthorne plant of the 
Western Electric Company revealed, one cooperator 
points out, that “on highly repetitive work the em- 
ployee soon reached a level of proficiency so that the 
job no longer required as much attention as the indi- 
vidual was capable of giving. The employee there- 
fore could think about things other than the task 
assigned.” What he thought about seemed to be a 
major factor affecting his attitude toward his work. 
It became evident, moreover, that thinking of a pes- 
simistic nature is undesirable and that, conversely, 
successful attempts to stimulate the employee’s atten- 
tion outward and away from himself have a benefi- 
cial effect on his attitude. 

Results of these investigations have been a major 
contribution toward recognizing the importance of 
the “social environment” at the places where people 
work. Accordingly, a number of the cooperators refer 
to special efforts to develop congenial working groups 
or a friendly atmosphere. Good physical working con- 
ditions, including noise reduction devices that stimu- 
late conversation, are mentioned several times. One 
company permits the use of personal radios and al- 


~ most a fifth of the companies attempt to relieve 


monotony and improve the atmosphere through the 
use of piped music played intermittently. A few of 
the cooperators believe that active participation in 
the company’s recreation program helps. 

The supervisor is a key person in these efforts to 
develop a healthy social work environment, and 
attempts are being made to improve the quality of 
supervision in many of the companies. One com- 
pany, not included in the survey, does not stop with 
the supervision but has recently conducted a special 
training program for nonsupervisory employees which 
is designed to develop the ability “to get along with 
the other fellow.” 

1F, J. Roethlisberger and William J. Dickson, “Management and 


the Worker,” Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
1943. 
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Job interest is increased and monotony decreased 
in a high percentage of the companies by several 
methods aimed at satisfying man’s inherent eagerness 
to be considered useful. These include the use of 
posters, employee letters and magazines, and every- 
day contacts with members of management. The 
importance of the worker’s job is stressed and pride 
in his work stimulated. 

What, specifically, can be done to increase a man’s 
pride in doing a highly repetitive job? 

At the outset, the supervisor himself must be con- 
vinced of the importance of the operation. With 
proper coaching, and with the understanding help 
of other executives, the supervisor’s attitudes and 
evaluations of the job’s importance are transmitted 
spontaneously to the worker. 

Beyond this, a significant number of the coopera- 
tors appear to have developed elaborate campaigns 
aimed directly at the worker. Some point to the 
values derived from showing each worker “the end 
product and its uses.” “During our open houses,” 
writes one executive, “you should see the pride with 
which workmen crawl under a finished machine to 
show members of their families the screws that they 
insert. And they’re right, of course, because the ma- 
chine couldn’t hold together or run without them.” 

Some companies place great stress on “acquainting 
each person in the company with the significance of 
his job in relation to the company’s business.” “What 
happens to this gimmick and what does it look like 
before it reaches me?” “What happens to it and 
what does it look like after it leaves me?” In addi- 
tion to being reassuring and informative, answers to 
these questions are stimulating job interest every 
day. A major project is being planned, for example, 
in one large company by which “every person per- 
forming an operation on a valve will know just why 
that operation is being performed and what effect it 
has on the completed valve, as well as knowing the 
function of the valve in the motor. This should be 
a direct contribution to eliminating some of the effect 
of monotony.” 

In some cases, this type of information is given to 
employees during their induction and orientation 
periods. At the time these programs are started, how- 
ever, carefully organized and sometimes costly proce- 
dures for bringing the same information to previously 
hired workers are undertaken. But there is evidence 
that a single attempt may not be sufficient. For that 
reason, the same process, with perhaps a new twist, 
must be repeated periodically. 


_WHAT’S THE SCORE? 


An impressive number of companies are harnessing 
the inherent competitive spirit that has always been 
characteristic of the American people. Goals and 
quotas are established that are effective even though 
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(or because) there is no monetary reward. Some are 
individual and others are group quotas. And it has 
been found helpful in maintaining interest to set 
quality goals for one period, quantity goals for an- 
other, and to use still other standards in succeeding 
periods. 

Knowledge of workers’ achievements must be made 
quickly available. One of the cooperators has found 
it advisable to furnish productivity reports to the 
workers every hour. Also valuable, say a few of the 
cooperators, are their merit rating plans and the prac- 
tice of sitting down individually with the employee 
to furnish a full answer to the universal question, 
“How’m I doin’?” 


MORE OR FEWER “BUTTON PUSHERS” ? 


The fulfilment of one principle of sound personnel 
administration demands that each employee be given 
the fullest opportunity possible to utilize his capabili- 
ties. In the absence of proper placement and train- 
ing of the individual, this principle cannot be fulfilled. 
That seems to be the starting point in attempting to 
resolve the only area in which the cooperators indi- 
cate any real divergence. For they do not agree on 
the question of whether job specialization should be 
arrested. 

Those who merely raise the question seem to be 
pessimistic about any nationwide success in control- 
ling the disastrous effects of monotonous and repeti- 
tive jobs on the workers performing them. But those 
who boldly mention the question take the stand that 
this nation’s high standard of living is the result of 
mass production and since low unit cost is achieved 
by increasing specialization (and mechanization), 
management must assume the dual responsibility of 
proceeding in that direction. At the same time, it 
must utilize every possible means of relieving mo- 
notony. 

Inbetween these two extremes are almost a third 
of the cooperators who, in effect, say this: “Let’s con- 
tinue to do everything possible to increase production 
and decrease unit costs. But we must also scrutinize 
every job to make sure that each division of labor 
represents actual as well as theoretical efficiency. If 
the savings are negligible or nonexistent, increase the 
elements of the job. If there are actual savings, study 
the operation to determine whether those savings 
can be maintained if the elements of the job are in- 
creased or if employees are rotated from one operation 
to another.” 

A few have done the first and many are success- 
fully rotating employees among two or more opera- 
tions. This applies to clerical jobs as well as manu- 
facturing operations. In two or three companies, a 
combination of these two methods is being used. A 
public utility company, for example, revised its book- 
keeping operations that involve the preparation of 
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250,000 bills a month. Originally, there were seven 
separate operations so that one group of clerks did 
nothing but record meter orders, another group was 
composed solely of cash posters, etc. But under the 
new arrangement, the department is divided into sta- 
tions composed of four clerks. Now, “the clerk most 
recently assigned to a station normally spends the 
majority of his time posting customers’ payments and 
recording meter orders in meter reading route books. 
All other functions are performed by the other three 
clerks. The four work together as a team, share the 
work and frequently rotate assignments. One of the 
clerks, designated as the leader, directs the flow of 
work through the station and it is his responsibility 
to see that all work is completed efficiently and 
according to schedule.” In addition to relieving mo- 
notony, this new plan produces a greater flexibility 
within the staff. 


REST AND PAY 


The results of the Hawthorne investigations are 
probably the most familiar and best documented with 
respect to the effect of rest periods on production in 
highly repetitive jobs. Among the companies con- 
tributing to the present survey, the frequency and 
length of rest periods vary considerably. Specific data 
are not available in all cases but it seems safe to say 
that the tendency is to give more frequent and shorter 
rest periods as the degree of monotony increases. In 
one or two cases; “more than the usual freedom” is 
allowed so that a worker can “go on relief” at will. 

Only five of the participants refer to incentive pay 
as a successful method of stimulating worker interest 
in monotonous jobs. One executive who incorrectly 
predicted that many would emphasize the impor- 
tance of “high wages” pointedly observed that “high 
wages can get as monotonous to the worker as the 
monotonous job.” 


SOME INGREDIENTS 


A logical conclusion to the broad concept of the 
problem briefly outlined in the opening paragraphs, 
is contained in the ingredients? of a personnel program 
prepared by Thomas G. Spates, vice president, Gen- 
eral Foods Corporation. They are as follows: 


“1. The character and moral code of the business. 

“9 Good leadership—committed in writing to high 
principles of administration and organization, rather than 
motivated by expediency and exploitation. 

“3 The practice of consultation and explanation, both 
up and down, through all echelons of organization. 

“4. The practice of keeping people informed and en- 
couraging participation in arriving at decisions affecting 
their jobs and interest. = 
Creating a Personnel Program,” The Management Record, 

October, 1948, p. 480. 


“5. Freedom for expression of points of view and at- 
titudes without fear of reprisals. 


“6. A total work environment that appeals to the 
self-respect and dignity of the individual. 


“7. Sympathetic consideration of people’s trials and 
tribulations. That is tremendously important with re- 
spect to managerial levels of your organization. The fail- 
ure of management to provide for sympathetic considera- 
tion of trials and tribulations of the foreman is what led 
foremen to join labor unions. The assumption was that 
the foremen had all the answers for the people under his 
direction. Where did he go when he needed help? 


“8. Steadiness and certainty of employment. 


“9. A plan of promotional opportunity. Where do I 
go from here? And by what route? 


“10. Equitable wage and salary structures that recog- 
nize differences in job and position requirements, as meas- 
ured by such factors as knowledge, skill, difficulty and 
responsibility. 

“11. A training program designed to help everyone per- 
form, in the best-known ways, the tasks that are assigned 
for the attainment of stated objections. 


“12, Recognition through individual evaluation so that 
it may be said to each person on the payroll—he is pre- 
pared with what to go where.” 


Representative replies received from cooperators 


follow. 


* 


“One of the things that can be done to meet this monot- 
ony problem is to try to create pride in the job by keeping 
the employee informed about the business as a whole and 
the part he plays in it. Further than this, I do not see what 


can be done.” 
% * * 


“You have picked a subject of utmost importance, but 
it is also highly complex. We should recognize that since 
individuals differ, particularly in their reactions to monoto- 
nous work, the first place to attack the problem is at the 
point of initial selection. Large numbers of people like 
monotonous work, provided, of course, that certain other 
parts of the program are carried out. Tests can be devel- 
oped to appraise fairly well this characteristic. Since jobs 
vary in degree of monotony, patterned interviews, plus tests, 
can give yeoman service in matching these characteristics 
of people and jobs. 

“The next step involves appropriate induction and a con- 
tinuous flow of information in order to keep the employee 
interested in his work beyond acceptance of the fact that 
it is a producer of income. Before being placed on the job, 
the employee should know about the company, its products 
and services, and all this information should be highlighted 
from the point of view of the specific job to which he will 
be assigned. This procedure should be undertaken at all 
times when the employee is transferred or promoted to 
other jobs, and there should be a continuous stream of 
information about the company and the work of his own 
and related departments which will keep the interest in 
the product from lagging. 
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“After the employee has been placed on the job, and 
following his induction period, there are many methods 
available for relieving the monotony. Many companies 
make a definite practice of varying assignments from time 
to time. We are all familiar with rest periods in various 
forms. Wage incentives, if properly conceived and in- 
stalled, and particularly if they provide some means for 
the employee to know how he is producing from hour to 
hour, will add an interest outside the work itself. There is 
another group of approaches such as that provided by 
‘music at work’ and other mental palliatives. One of the 
oldest known examples of this kind is the man who reads 
to cigar makers in Cuba. 

“But perhaps the most important contribution with the 
most complex implications is the recent realization in indus- 
try that we may have to sacrifice theoretical efficiency se- 
cured through intensive job breakdown by putting more 
and more varied elements into our jobs. I realize that this 
suggestion goes against the grain of all the theories of mass 
production industry and would appear at first glance to 
suggest an appreciable decrease in individual productivity. 
Perhaps one of the greatest needs today is a clinical study 
of the effect of detailed job simplification on productivity 
and some determination or definition of the optimum ex- 
tent to which a resynthesis of jobs can be beneficial to indi- 
vidual production over the long run.” 


* * * 


“More diversified work should be incorporated into the 
operator’s daily and weekly assignments so that he can do 
setup work as well as operations in preliminary depart- 
ments such as press,.automatic screw machine and other 
machine departments. In our assembly groups, we are en- 
deavoring to train operators on a variety of jobs so that 
over a period of time not only is there a tendency for jobs 
to become less monotonous but for operators to become 
more valuable as they take on jobs of greater skill.” 


5G ee 


“We are following two approaches to increase workers’ 
interest in repetitive operations. One approach is an 
attempt to interest the worker specifically in his job, re- 
gardless of its highly repetitive nature. This is done through 
stressing the importance of every cog in the wheel. Posters 
emphasize the effect on quality of each operation.: Letters 
to employees and direct foreman-employee contact are also 
used. 

“The second approach tries to create in the employee a 
favorable attitude toward the company and his job. It 
consists of realistically facing the fact that the average mass 
production manufacturing operation cannot in itself hold 
an employee’s interest in good workmanship. There is 
bound to be a profound effect upon his workmanship, how- 
ever, if the employee considers the company a good one 
to work for, his foreman a fair and able leader, his co- 
workers congenial and his working conditions favorable. 

“Good social life around the job is of increasing impor- 
tance. Modern employee relation programs, in contrast 
with the old form of paternalism, take cognizance of this 
condition. Suggested programs include a plant newspaper, 
a family day, recreational and social activities and other 
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projects designed to create a favorable attitude toward the 


company and the job.” 
* * * 


“Among the measures we have in effect are: 


“1. Good base pay and the possibility of exceptionally 
good earnings through incentive production. 

“2, An easy friendly atmosphere in the department 
with an absence of regimentation and harsh discipline. 
An atmosphere of freedom to move around, to relax, to 
talk, and generally to be at ease. 

“3, Knowledge of the importance of the operation be- 
ing performed, why it has to be done, what happens in 
following operations. Such information gives more mean- 
ing to the contribution being made by the employee in 
his work. 

“4. Knowledge of the company’s activities, the general 
problems present at any particular time and a policy 
which permits suggestions, comments and questions to 
flow back to supervision from employees. This means an 
active two-way exchange of information and ideas and 
therefore a sense of participating and belonging to a group. 

“5. Excellent physical working conditions in so far as 
the job itself permits—with every effort made to give 
each employee a reason to be proud of his work place, 
of the equipment he uses, and of the plant in which he 
works. 

“6, A suggestion system with rewards sufficiently high 
to be a real incentive to employees to think actively and 
constantly of better operating and better machine methods 
for their own job and for others. 


“T was discussing this recently with Maxwell Coplef, our 
arbitrator. We were talking about the monotony of a par- 
ticular job and the adverse effect it must have on the em- 
ployee performing it, despite which the employee had been 
with the company a great many years. Mr. Coplef then 
made the following very interesting comment that I have 
thought much about since. 


“Don’t be entirely sure that monotonous, repetitive 
jobs have adverse effects on certain people.’ 


“He then went on to say that there is a rhythm to such 
jobs, an actual physical rhythm that some employees not 
only get used to but very often get to like and to enjoy. 
The proof of this comes when they are changed to other 
jobs with a different rhythm, which often results in up- 
setting them both physically and mentally. 


“I must say that I don’t know much about this. But we 
do have, out of 5,000 employees, over 800 who have been 
with us more than twenty-five years. These workers seem 
to be very happy not only with their jobs but with the 
company. I frankly think that here is a field that might 
well be examined with an open mind. It may not neces- 
sarily be that because jobs are highly repetitive or monoton- 
ous that they have an adverse effect. I would almost be 
willing to wager that there are some people upon whom it 
may have a good effect.” 

+ + * 


“This is part of a larger problem having to do with the 
internal motivation and social environment of employees. 
The effect of monotony is certainly one of the factors lead- 
ing to poor job satisfaction and poor production. It may be, 
however, that the regard in which the employee thinks the 
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work is held is more important than the monotony of the 
work itself. If the type of work is generally looked down 
upon, the effect is certainly bad. On the other hand, it 
appears that it is sometimes possible to secure a good 
esprit de corps in spite of the nature of the work and that 
when this is done many of the bad results seem to dis- 
appear. 

“Several years ago we had a group of about 120 key 
punch operators in which the morale was very unsatisfac- 
tory and the production rate low. They had been doing a 
great deal of overtime work on a special job and several 
times had been disappointed because promises that the 
overtime work would be eliminated did not materialize. 
There was nothing done to cultivate any feeling of impor- 
tance in the individual employee and there was nobody in 
particular whose responsibility it was to look after this 
group. 

“Steps were then taken to try to improve the whole 
situation. The group was made a separate division with a 
manager who let his staff know that it was his responsibility 
to look after their interests. The working quarters were 
considerably dolled up and it was made evident to the em- 
ployees that their interests were considered important. A 
very moderate quota was established for each employee. 
The workers were told that if the quota was finished, they 
would not have to work overtime. Within a short time 
practically all the employees were relieved of overtime work. 
The situation improved very greatly and has been quite 
satisfactory ever since. We believe that the important fea- 
ture in the program was to impress upon the employees 
that they were important and that their welfare was an 
important consideration to the company.” 


* * * 


“Most of the repetitious operations and monotonous jobs 
are in our ice cream plants. The monotony has partly been 
taken care of by rotation on jobs, some of them requiring 
the use of definite, even though they are minor, skills. In 
our principal ice cream plants where there is more repeti- 
tive work than in others, music has helped to some extent. 
Rotation is also practiced in the milk plants. 

“We are liberal with our rest periods. At headquarters 
location the cafeteria is open all day long, and employees 
use it liberally for a cup of coffee, a cigarette or other re- 
laxation. Difficult as this seems to be for many industries 
to control, we believe it has a special advantage for us here, 
and perhaps in many ways it pays for itself. 

“We think, too, that a lot of things go into the repeti- 
tive operation besides the process itself, such as relations 
with others on the job, and how good the supervisor is. It 
is this latter that we are concentrating on in the hope that 
it will reduce a number of our other problems on the local 


level.” 
* * * 


“Tt has been found that many occupations require a spe- 
cific type of individual. The traits possessed by the success- 
ful worker can be varied—a definite interest pattern, a par- 
ticular psychological or personality pattern, intelligence 
factors, and the like. Many companies, including ours, 
have been carrying on research studies to determine the 
type of individual who is successful in each job; that is to 
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say, what the optimum intelligence should be (either low 
or high) for that job, personality factors (such as domi- 
nance and submission) and their relation to success on the 
job. It becomes increasingly important to view the jobs 
which are monotonous or repetitive in character with an 
eye to determining the particular type of individual who 
will be a successful employee. The selection process must 
take into consideration the individual who will perform this 
kind of job. 

“Another factor which can be exploited in defeating the 
dangers of repetitive operations is that of giving the em- 
ployee a sense of belonging. This can be accomplished by 
a comprehensive orientation or induction program for new 
employees, and a work appreciation program for older em- 
ployees. This type of program must include pointing out to 
the individual worker his relation to the entire operative 
picture so that he feels he is an important cog in the indus- 
trial machine. Special effort is made to demonstrate to the 
individual employee his particular part in the manufacture 
of our product. He is identified with the total working 
group in his efforts to produce quality material, and is 
impressed with the fact that his work has an effect on 
succeeding operations and workers. This sense of belong- 
ing to the group and working community, plus the identi- 
fication of the individual with his part in the total operations 
—no matter how small—has done much to defeat the dis- 
content of repetitive operation. 

“We found that placing women in repetitive machine 
operations where there is a minimum of hazards has done 
much to reduce turnover in the repetitive occupations. It 
would appear that the repetitive type of operation offers 
an opportunity for group relationships to thrive, and the 
sewing circle environment has enabled us to reduce greatly 
the strain of repetitive operations. 

“Although organized unions have gained an inroad in 
establishing single operational jobs, it is still possible in 
many instances to develop a job series where multiple job 
skills can be utilized. The diversity offered by this multiple 
operation utilizing different skills and kinesthetic move- 
ments has eliminated in many cases the problems of job 
dissatisfaction arising from the monotony of the work. 


* * * 


“Any of our personnel practices which serve to en- 
hance the importance of the individual at least indirectly 
contributes toward overcoming this problem. One of our 
practices which was originally directed specifically to pro- 
viding relief from monotony was the installation of organ- 
ized rest periods. A chief function of a rest period is to 
provide an authorized break in the work spell during which 
the employee can associate with others and thus divert 
his attention outward and away from his job and himself. 

“Many other personnel practices contribute toward re- 
lief from monotony. Those which come to mind are incen- 
tive plans, a suggestion system, training activities which 
show the importance of the particular job assignment in 
terms of the final product, personnel selection and place- 
ment, employee counseling and the maintenance of a pleas- 
ant working environment. 

“The extensive division of labor and multiplication of re- 
petitive tasks in themselves do not present an insuperable ob- 
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stacle. To deal with the problem as ordinarily stated leads 
to such questions as whether the splitting up of tasks into 
smaller and smaller parts should be stopped. This approach 
runs counter to technological and scientific management 
progress. A more constructive approach is one which en- 
visions the problem as being essentially one in human re- 
lations. Some of the possibilities in this approach have been 


indicated. 
* * * 


“In our centralized office departments, which include cal- 
culating, duplicating and typing operations, we have at- 
tempted to alleviate the monotony of highly repetitive jobs 
in the following ways: 


“1. Muzak is provided intermittently through the day 
with no conclusive results except that the employees 
like it. 

“9. We have tried to improve the working surround- 
ings by deadening the sound and changing the color of 
the paint on the walls from cream to light green. 

“3. In selection of personnel for these jobs we have 
tried to employ those who are more favorably disposed 
toward this type of work. 

“4, We are attempting to improve supervision in order 
that they may be able to use the tools of wage incen- 
tives and job training to promote better morale among 
the employees.” 

* * * 


“The problem of building up and maintaining the morale 
of our employees in routine jobs has assumed large pro- 
portions in recent years and is the subject of considerable 
thought and study. However, because of certain policies 
in effect, the problem may not be so acute in this bank as 
it probably is in other businesses which specialize in mass 
production. 

“In order to break up the monotony in those depart- 
ments whose operations are, to a large extent, mechanized 
and specialized, we have installed music and have arranged 
rest periods for mornings and afternoons. This type of 
work is handled largely by juniors to whom we hold out 
the ever-present promise of promotions and increase in 
salary based upon aptitude and merit. We encourage our 
people to study and we train them to progress step by step 
through various operational jobs to positions of standing 
and responsibility. In fact, many of those now’ holding 
top-level jobs began as juniors. 

“A rating report covering such factors as work perform- 
ance and traits and personal and other information is pre- 
pared annually by each person’s supervisors. In addition, 
we have adopted a program whereby each person is inter- 
viewed by his supervisor or by the personnel department. 
During these interviews, the employee’s record and _ his 
progress are discussed and he is encouraged to speak freely 
and frankly concerning his hopes and desires for the future. 

“To avoid making specialists of our people we change 
them to different jobs wherever feasible..These changes 
may not necessarily represent promotions but they do 
serve to stimulate interest in the job and increase the in- 
dividual’s value to the organization. 


“The employees’ club, which is an organization composed 
of the members of our staff, conducts and sponsors educa- 
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tional, recreational and social activities. We maintain a 
lunch room, a spacious and well-equipped lounge room and 
a little theater where we show educational and industrial 
films daily. The activities of our club serve to integrate our 
people into a well-knit organization. It builds up morale 
and stimulates the interest of our people in their fellow 


workers.” 
* * * 


“This problem is psychological and can be partly over- 
come by proper selective methods incorporating preemploy- 
ment tests. Following this, a thorough course in indoctrin- 
ation, stressing the importance of the particular job to 
the success of the whole operation, can accomplish much 
in building up the importance of the job in the mind of 
the employee. Sympathetic and constructive supervision 
is another factor in furthering this sense of importance. 
Workers in highly repetitive and monotonous jobs need 
more encouragement than others who are in jobs that give 
more opportunity for individual expression. We are stress- 
ing this point in supervisory training.” 


* * * 


“Tt is not the fact of specialization nor the fact that the 
job is performed by repetition or through a monotonous 
series of mental or physical processes which creates an 
adverse job attitude in the employee’s mind. We see too 
many instances in which jobs which are basically repetitive 
or monotonous are performed with satisfaction and enthu- 
siasm because there is present some other factor or factors 
which satisfy the needs of the employees to whom the 
jobs are assigned. 

“On the other hand, some of our jobs (among them, 
perhaps, many of the more ‘monotonous’ jobs) fail to 
satisfy completely the needs and desires of a number of 
employees. Rather than limiting our attack to any par- 
ticular source of unfavorable job attitude (for example, 
monotony), we have generally attempted what appears 
to us to be a more fundamental approach to the attitude 
problem. Broadly, this approach involves an evaluation of 
what the employee wants and needs in the job and an 
assessment of the extent to which the job is capable of 
satisfying these wants and needs. Where, as in many of 
our repetitive operations, we find wants unsatisfied by the 
job, we have attempted to satisfy these desires by intro- 
ducing new opportunities for job satisfaction into the work 
situation without necessarily changing the organization of 
the job. 


“While the repetitive job affects individual employees 
in widely different degree and we do our best to recognize 
this fact in daily job administration, there are some short- 
comings in the specialized job which generally affect em- 
ployee attitude adversely. Important among them are 
such factors as the apparent unimportance of the indi- 
vidual’s work assignment, the inability of the individual to 
identify himself or herself with the end result of his work 
or the work of his segment of the business, the lack of 
opportunity for self-expression, the endlessness of the work 
process with no evidence of ever attaining an objective, and 
the lack of excitement or incident which helps to make for 
job interest. 


“To minimize the effect of these shortcomings, it has 
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been our practice, wherever possible, to introduce ele- 
ments of job satisfaction into repetitive assignments. We 
have used many avenues of approach to this end, among 
them the following: 


“Education of employees to an understanding of what 
their job really is and why it is significant; 

“Demonstration of the effect of the individual’s effort 
on the over-all job; 

“Insurance that full credit is given to individuals and 
groups for their accomplishments; 

“Education in the field of ‘the other fellow’s’ job to 
insure the proper perspective; 

“Dramatization of individual and group objectives. 

“Explanation of the dependence of the entire com- 
pany’s operation on the success of individual or group 
performance; 

“Assistance to the employees to permit them to see 
what they are creating; 

“Explanation of the work plan and, where possible, 
participation by the employee in the work plan; 

“Encouragement of suggestions and prompt manage- 
ment action thereon; 

“Full dissemination of news and facts about the in- 
dividual, the group, the department and the company; 

“Encouragement and leadership in social and self-devel- 
opment activities, not only in the course of the day’s 
work, but particularly on an out-of-hour basis. 

“Many methods have been used in introducing these ele- 
ments of satisfaction into the day-to-day activity of the 
employee group. Intensive work in the field of supervisory 
training is fundamental. In the course of training, super- 
visors have, in conference, analyzed employee attitudes 
toward the job and have assessed the job in terms of these 
attitudes. They, then, have gone on to lay down personal 
programs of action along the lines indicated above. We have 
also made direct attacks upon employee job attitudes 
through specially produced motion pictures, information 
programs, company magazine presentations and, most im- 
portant, the daily efforts of the supervising force.” 


* * * 


“Except in the finishing departments, the paper industry 
has relatively few highly repetitive and monotonous jobs 
such as characterize industrial operations. But monotony is 
a relative consideration; that is, what would be monotonous 
to one person is not to another, and this must certainly not 
be disregarded. 

“When I was in the rubber footwear division of another 
company, we got considerable interest by posting results— 
a seconds record posted daily showed each group how many 
seconds it had made the day before. A flag that changed 
daily indicated the standing of each group in quality of 
performance as measured by the number of seconds. These 
production and quality postings as performance scores did 
much to make the individuals feel they were part of a team 
group and developed interest that would have been missing 
in mere individual performance. 

“Job monotony leaves time for unhealthy reveries—inter- 
ested directed toward the individual’s contribution to the 
end product and development of group participation to- 
ward the production and quality objective can be a healthy 
therapy. Golf would be no fun if we did not keep score. 
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Let us help the individual and group to know how near 
they are to par.” 
* * * 


“It is a rather difficult problem in this company as our 
work is largely unskilled and semiskilled and the operations 
are short cycled and highly repetitive. This is the kind of 
a setup which produces exactly the kind of conditions which 
your letter refers to. 


ale Where possible, particularly on special machines, 
we combine setup, the dumping of material into the hop- 
per and the removal of finished material to a location 
near the machine as a duty of the operation. 

“2. We require a certain amount of visual inspection 
of material before the operation and after the operation. 

“3. We have most of our jobs on incentive. I think 
this is more important than most people realize. It is 
both a financial incentive and gives a par for the course 
to work against. 

“4. To a minimum degree we have tried to educate 
employees as to the eventual use of the products on which 
they work. 


“5. Where there is not too much noise we have music 
in the shop.” 


“Specialization in modern industry undoubtedly has an 
adverse effect on the thinking of the employees. It makes it 
much more difficult for them to take pride in their work. 


“Certain steps to effect this are possible. We are attempt- 
ing to do so through stories of end uses in our industrial 
magazine and by keeping our supervisors better informed 
on the subject. 

“We also issue monthly news bulletins to all employees 
which are intended to provide plant news for conversational 
material and thereby enable employees to feel that they 
are ‘in the know.’ This permits discussions with their 
friends regarding activities in the plant where they are 
employed. 

“There must be lots more we can still do to instill the 
sense of belonging and the subject has our constant study.” 


* cP Pet 


“We are attempting to do a better job of placement by 
the use of aptitude testing to segregate those with capacity 
to learn from those who show contentment on a simple 
assignment. A reasonable inventory of one’s abilities and 
ambitions in life is one of the steps in the direction of 
getting job satisfaction. 

“A variety of work within the same circle of job similar- 
ity can do much, providing, of course, the employee suffers 
no loss in earnings during the transition. 

“Supervision plays an important role in framing employee 
attitudes. A frequent pat on the back if it is deserved is 
in order as well as a talk with the employee if his work is 
not up to standard. Monotony can be converted to inter- 
est if the worker is aware of management’s recognition of 
his abilities.” 

a * * * 
“Tn cotton-mill and finishing-plant operations there are 
jobs which could be classified as monotonous and repetitive. 
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The nature of this work, however, is such that the operators 
for the most part move from one machine to another in a 
given area, although they may perform the same operation 
on each machine as they come to it. Such physical move- 
ment tends to break the monotony. Furthermore, there 
are periods when the material is running well during which 
the operator can relax. 


“Sewing operations, on the other hand, are both highly 
repetitive and physically confining. In these departments, 
we have scheduled music periods which have been well re- 
ceived and seem to break the monotony somewhat. On 
her birthday, an operator may have a special ‘request’ 
number. This feature has proved popular. Sewing machine 
operators work in groups or units and various things are 
done to promote a feeling of group unity or pride. None 
of these things eliminates the monotony, but tends to 
counteract it. When the repetitive nature of a job cannot 
be eliminated, the answer is to work on those factors 
which affect employee attitude or motivation. Some of the 
most tedious jobs will be done well day after day. if the 
operators have a sense of belonging to a congenial group 
and the group itself has proper motivation. 


“There is some evidence that operators are better satis- 
fied with repetitive jobs which are almost completely auto- 
matic than they are when such jobs also entail the making 
of many very minor decisions. In the former case, the 
operator can do the job, but think about something else; 
in the latter, the monotony is intensified by the necessity 
for close mental attention to the job. This situation is like 
the brawny farm hand who did twice as much work as the 
next man out in the fields, but went completely to pieces: 
after sorting potatoes for half a day because of those damn 
decisions.” 

* * * 


“This is one of the most pressing problems facing us 
today. We utilize quite a few high-volume production 
methods in the chemical industry; in many of our pro- 
cesses, the employees do not even see the product they are 
manufacturing because the ‘reactions’ are carried out in 
enclosed systems. 


“We have taken some of the usual steps to counteract 
the ill effects of this problem, such as explanation of the 
product manufactured and its end uses. Another technique 
we have employed in an attempt to give our employees an 
over-all feeling of usefulness is to explain to them about 
other products than the ones they are working on, including 
the products of other divisions of the company. 


“We are now planning an expanded training program in 
which one of the prime objectives will be training for in- 
creased job satisfaction. Our plans are not complete, but 
we envision tying in the employee’s particular job with 
the others that are necessary to produce the finished prod- 
uct. We also plan ‘stop the waste’ and ‘stop the customer 
complaints’ programs in an effort to increase the cost con- 
sciousness of the employee and bring the customer closer 


to him.” ‘ 
* * * 


“Our first approach to this problem of creating and main- 
taining worker interest in such jobs has been an effort to 
classify applicants for jobs by the use of aptitude tests 
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of various kinds. By making a study of general intelli- 
gence, mechanical aptitude, dexterity, and interests we 
strive to select for such jobs applicants who are most likely 
to be satisfied with this type of work. In our opinion, 
proper selection of people is the most important way in 
which this problem can be approached. 

“After proper selection, we make an effort to stress the 
importance of the particular work which the operator is 
doing. The following illustrates the approach in connec- 
tion with operators of our burring machines: 


“Every day, thousands of machine parts are produced 
by our company. These parts becomes integral units of 
thousands of cash registers, accounting machines, payroll 
machines, banking machines, and many others. Our 
company’s products carry their time-established repu- 
tation throughout the world. The honored and recognized 
quality of our company’s machines depends to a very 
great extent upon the parts machining processes. The 
burring machine work is vital and essential to the quality 
of our product. Each burr operator should take pride 
in a vital job with our company.’ 


“We believe that progress has been made in this program 
as our turnover has decreased and the quality of our prod- 
ucts continues to improve. However, much remains to be 
done and we are continuing to study the problem.” 


* * * 


“Your question this month is an unusually tough one. 
Frankly, I do not know the answer. We have the problem 
both in office and manufacturing. We give frequent rest 
periods, which have been helpful. Perhaps good recreational 
programs would be helpful. We have found that wide-open 
seniority has been most helpful, so that employees can, 
through attrition of the working force, get off of such a job, 
particularly if it is an isolated kind. 

“This morning one of our office employees served notice 
of leaving our employ because of the monotony and repeti- 
tive nature of the work.” 

* * * 


“The petroleum industry is not a very good subject, 
since very few of our operations are considered to be highly 
repetitive or monotonous. 

“We have contacted our refineries which do have a 
limited number of packaging operations and they report 
that there is definitely a tendency toward lower morale in 
the group of employees engaged in these operations. The 
employees in question are principally women who work in 
the production line for small packaged products. The steps 
which have been taken to eliminate the adverse effects of 
these highly specialized operations have been principally two; 
that is, rest periods and job rotation. 

“The girls working on these production lines have a 
ten-minute rest period with pay in the morning and in the 
afternoon; they are permitted to leave the work space to 
go to their recreation rooms, where they sometimes prepare 
a snack with tea or coffee. Whenever the girls indicate a 
desire to follow the practice, the opportunity is given them 
to rotate the jobs on the line in so far as variation in skill 
required does not make such rotation impractical. A minor 
variation of this program is to change the type of pack- 
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age and also the actual production line whenever produc- 
tion quotas permit so that the individuals have a chance 
to work on several different jobs during the day.” 


* * * 


“While we do not have the immediate solution of this 
very real problem of job monotony, I think we will help 
to lick it in the long run by our method of employee selec- 
tion for jobs. Where a job is very simple and routine in na- 
ture so that an average worker—after a few weeks—masters 
the job to the extent that he can never become much better, 
then the person assigned to that particular kind of job 
should be one of low mentality (the ‘strong back, weak 
mind’ type). It would be fatal to put a man of high in- 
telligence on such a job (by high intelligence I mean a 
person of high basic mentality of learning ability, rather 
than one who necessarily has education) .” 


* * * 


“Actual practice of good personnel administration con- 
tributes importantly toward maintenance and increase of 
a worker's interest in a repetitive operation. A good per- 
sonnel program needs to be tailored to provide means of 
job satisfaction for differences in people. 


“Proper selection and placement of an employee makes 
it possible for him to gain satisfaction from his job. 
Fundamentally, this means that we should neither over- 
nor under-hire but, guided by experience, accept the ap- 
plicant best fitted to meet the specifications of a job. 
There are people who can fill a highly repetitive operation 
and derive complete job satisfaction. Others may require 
avocations for all-around enjoyment within a plant. Ad- 
vancement to higher jobs for present employees with 
ability should be available rather than closing such open- 
ings with new hires. 

“Many plants have been attempting to overcome dissat- 
isfactions in repetitive jobs by rotating employees among 
various job classifications. In this way the interest of em- 
ployees has been maintained, and the consequent improve- 
ment in skills has been very helpful to supervision in meet- 
ing sudden production changes. 

“Application of good personnel administration is far from 
perfect. However, there has been considerable progress dur- 
ing the last decade. The individual himself has responsi- 
bilities toward contributing to the answer to the problem; 
in fact, the attitude of an individual employee holds the 
major part of the answer. He must do some things him- 
self, such as preparing himself for a better job. 

“Companies-can contribute greatly by informing em- 
ployees of the end results of their work. Mass production 
employees should be encouraged to have pride in the use- 
fulness of the product they are making.” 


£7 #5 5s 


“Over the years we have sought, with some success, to 
improve our processes and machinery to eliminate hand 
operations and have converted many jobs to machine tenders 
in which the principal responsibility is to see that the 
machine is working properly. 

“I doubt whether we are doing anything in attacking 
this problem that is in any way unique. We stress the 
importance of cleanliness, convenient, attractive and well- 
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lighted work areas, and well-designed machinery and tools 
in which the worker may take pride. Wherever possible, 
within a given department, we move employees from one 
job to another within the same wage bracket. 


“At one plant and in one specialized mail servicing de- 
partment we have experimented with the use of music 
which we buy on a ‘piped in’ basis. The music is played 
for fifteen minutes, off for fifteen minutes, and then on 
again at fifteen-minute intervals. At one time we discon- 
tinued the music for one week to get the employees’ re- 
actions. The vast majority of the employees requested that 
the music be retained, because it helped to take the monot- 
ony out of their jobs. However, the idea has not yet been 
accepted or adopted by other plant superintendents. 

“We believe that much can be done to create, maintain 
and increase a worker’s interest in repetitive operations by 
providing him with information which will help him to ap- 
preciate the importance of his work. This information may 
take the form of comparative reports of cost trends, spoil- 
age, and output of each group and may include broader 
data about total plant production, work schedules and dis- 
tribution trends. 

“One approach to which some consideration has been 
given is in the direction of matching the temperament of 
the applicants with the job requirements. Except in one 
plant, this is not supported by any thorough analysis or 
test procedures, although undoubtedly temperament is con- 
sidered consciously or unconsciously by most employment 
interviewers.” 

S. Avery Ravse 


Division of Personnel Administration 


Psychology in Action 


A test to select girls with the necessary dexterity 
and visual acuity to become good bottle selectors has 
been developed by two psychologists of the Container 
Division of the Owens-Illinois Glass Company. It is 
believed that the use of the test will eventually bring 
about an improvement of more than 60% in the se- 
lection of girls who prove to be average or better- 
than-average workers. Several of the O-I plants are 
using the tests now and others plan to install it soon. 


Visual Aids in Training 

The Newport News Shipbuilding and Dry Dock 
Company reports a greatly increased use of visual 
aids in its training programs. More than seventy 
movies, chiefly technical and cultural ones, were 
shown to an aggregate audience of two thousand em- 
ployees during 1948. Among the technical subjects 
covered were sheet-metal layout, diesel engines, pro- 
pellers, and papermaking. Good manners and the 
proper use of the business telephone were demon- 
strated in cultural movies. Slide films and other vis- 
ual aids have been used in addition to motion pictures. 
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Feeding the Family: 1914 and 19438 


TENWELVE hours of work will, today, purchase the 

week’s food for the average wage earner’s family. 
In 1914, it took thirty hours of work to feed the 
family. Even though the work week has declined 
from fifty to forty hours in the thirty-four year pe- 
riod, the 1948 wage earner need spend only one third 
of his working hours to pay food bills,~ while the 
worker in 1914 had to spend almost three fifths of 
his wages on food. 


BREAKFAST FOR FOUR 


The public today is keenly aware of rapidly rising 
food prices because of the large increases that have 
occurred in the last few years. Surveying the change 
over the last third of a century, however, it is found 
that food costs have increased over two and a half 
times while hourly earnings are now six times the 25- 
cent rate prevailing in 1914. 

This increase in purchasing power of an hour’s work 
means that at today’s prices a breakfast of one egg, 
two slices of bacon, two pieces of bread, and a glass 
of milk for each member of a family of four can be 
purchased with little more than half an hour’s work; 
at 1914 prices, it would have taken the family pro- 
vider more than an hour to supply this breakfast. In 
order to be able to carve a five-pound roasting chicken 
for a Sunday dinner in 1914, the factory worker ex- 
pended more than four hours of labor; the same roast 
in 1948 costs the worker little more than an hour and 
a half of labor. 

The impact of increasing prices on the purchasing 
power of an hour’s work has been different for each 
group of food items. Over the thirty-four years, meat 


Chart 1: Family Food Costs in Hours of Work 


Sources: Bureau of Labor Statistics; Taz ConrERENCE Boarp 


1914 CONSUMPTION 
1948 CONSUMPTION 


has shown the greatest relative price increase, with 
such items as sugar and coffee showing the smallest 
advance. For example, the wage earner today has to 
work only half as many hours as the 1914 worker in 
order to purchase round steak. To purchase coffee, 
however, requires only a fourth of the number of 
work hours needed thirty-four years ago. 

Percentage figures alone cannot show the total in- 
crease in the purchasing power of an hour’s work. 
Such matters as increased sanitation through better 
packaging, reduced spoilage through better refrigera- 
tion, and a wider choice of items made possible by 
modern transportation cannot be measured in dollars. 


Chart 2: Food Prices and Average Hourly Earnings 
Sources: Bureau of Labor Statistics; Taz CoNFERENCE Boarp 
Per Cent Increase Over 1914 


596.8 


AVERAGE 
HOURLY WAGE RATES 


1914 1929 1939 1948 


Even though we normally think of a dish of string 
beans, or a loaf of bread as unchanging from year to 
year, technological changes have managed to bring 
beans to the table as fresh as the day they were 
picked last August, and it is no longer necessary to 
buy bread every day, since the modern loaf will stay 
fresh for a week under normal conditions. Although 
these things cannot be translated into increased pur- 
chasing power, they do represent improvements in 
living standards. 

The measurable increase in purchasing power of 
the hour’s work has not been spread evenly over the 
years of the study. Since 1939, the last normal year, 
there has been a slight decrease of 10% in the buying 
power of an hour’s labor. The major increase occurred 
during the ten years from 1929, the last boom year, 
to 1939. Although wages and prices declined sharply 
in the early Thirties, by the end of the decade wages 
had risen past their 1929 level, and had registered a 
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TABLE 1: AVERAGE FOOD PRICES, JANUARY TO JUNE, 1914, 1929, 1939, AND 1948 


Sources: Bureau of Labor Statistics; Tam Conrerence Boarp 


Prices in Dollars! 


Bacon 


Yanuary to July average retail food prices, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


1948 as Prices in Hours of Work? 1948 as 


Per Cent Per Cent 
of 1914 1929 1939 1948 of 1914 
6 737 499 .581 62.1 
.8 .615 .419 473 58.1 
6 .500 329 411 61.9 
aut . 602 414 495 57.2 
.8 . 7132 467 .618 47.9 
iz . 924 . 650 444 41.2 
.0 .695 . 399 .466 59.7 
A .688 431 .409 45.3 
6 . 956 -436 .619 43.7 
9 647 . 342 .435 46.9 
A 242 .164 .137 37.6 
8 731 .410 452 35.0 
1 .086 .050 .069 51.5 
ts} .090 . 062 .076 60.3 
mi) . 166 .104 .143 40.6 
2 . 153 LL 094 37.5 
.8 .042 .035 041 53.2 
3 .110 O71 064 31.1 
A . 839 .315 847 28.9 
as .3812 .151 . 206 32.6 


*Average hourly earnings in twenty-five manufacturing industries for July of each year, National Industrial Conference Board. 


gain of almost 25%, while food costs were only about 
80% of the 1929 average. The result was an increase 
in buying power of the hour’s wage of almost 60%. 
The seven-hour drop in the number of hours necessary 
to purchase the family’s food for a week represented 
an increase in purchasing power of 6% a year on the 
average over the ten years. 

The fifteen years prior to 1929 registered an aver- 
age yearly increase of over 3% in the purchasing 
power of wages. This meant to the average wage 
earner than his hour’s work would buy almost half 
again as much food in 1929 as it would in 1914. 


FAMILY IS SMALLER 


Over the 34-year period, consumption patterns have 
changed. Allowance must be made for this if an ac- 
curate idea of food cost in hours of work is to be 
developed. To avoid any bias, two family budgets 
were used—one which is considered representative 
today, and one representative of eating habits in 1914. 
These were priced in each of the four years studied. 

The difference in the size of the present-day family 
as compared with that of 1914 is also significant.? This 
decrease, however, does not have a great effect on the 
number of hours of work required to feed the family, 
and is almost entirely offset by the fact that food con- 
sumption per person has increased substantially over 
the thirty-four year period. (See Chart 3.) 

The actual market baskets included more than the 

1The consumption pattern for 1914 is derived from the expenditure 
study made in 1901 by the Commissioner of Labor. The consumption 


pattern for 1948 is estimated from the 1934-36 expenditure study 
made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Average family for today’s budget is 3.61; average family for 1914 


budget is 4.88 


few items listed in the tables, but since all items could 
not be priced in all four years, it was necessary to 
represent the expenditure for the missing items by 
some item for which prices are available. Each sub- 
stitution was validated by comparing price move- 
ments over a nine-year period. The cost of items for 
which no adequate substitution existed were assumed 
to move the same as the cost of all the other items 
priced.? 

The drastic reduction in the number of hours of 
work necessary to supply food for the average work- 
ingman’s family over the past thirty-four years illus- 
trates the increased purchasing power of the hour’s 


1Costs in 1914 are based on 91.24% of all items in family market 
basket. Costs in 1948 are based on 85.27% of all items in family 
market basket. 


Chart 3: Food Costs in Hours of Work Adjusted 
for Family Size 
Sources: Bureau of Labor Statistics; Taz CONFERENCE Boarp 
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1948 CONSUMPTION 


1914 CONSUMPTION 


1939 
lAyerage family in 1914: 4.88 persons; 8.61 persons in 1948. 
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TABLE 2: WEEKLY FAMILY FOOD COSTS, 1914, 1929, 1939, AND 1948 


Sources: Bureau of Labor Statistics; Tan CONFERENCE BOARD 


Dollars a Week 


1914 


Weekly consumption for family!...| $7.26 


(1914 consumption) 


$20.34 
4.17 


| Hours a Week 1948 as 
Por Cont Nery 
Coa 1914 1929 1989 1948 = 
280.2 29.4 19.8 12.4 13.8 46.9 
Weekly cost for person*.,.........| 1.49 | 2.89 | 1.83 | 4.17 | ..... ' 6.0 4.1 2.5 2.8 
(1914 consumption) 
Weekly consumption for family®...] 6.97 262.3 28.2 18.4 11.8 12.4 44.0 
(1948 consumption) 
Weekly cost for person?........... FOSS |eero. Ole eee, OO Uae eo. Ole tetorety 7.8 5.1 3.3 3.4 


(1948 consumption) 
1Consumption in 1914 from 1901 expenditures study by Commissioner of Labor 


made on 1901 base. | a . 
2Family in 1914 estimated at 4.88 persons. Family in 1948 estimated at 3.61 persons, 


work. Increased wage rates, partly offset by the rise 
in prices, have combined with decreasing family size 
to cut seventeen hours off the number of work hours 
necessary to’feed the factory worker’s family for the 
week. Some of this time has been used to provide 
additional leisure and some to improving the standard 
of living. Although all changes in the purchasing 
power of an hour’s work cannot be measured, it is 
recognized that such factors as increased quality of 


*Consumption in 1948 estimated from 1934-1936 expenditures study by Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. 


food, and better nutritional value of the family diet 
add to our standard of living. Only additional in- 
quiries into cost changes of the other items included 
in the family budget can disclose the total story of 
the improvement which has taken place in the Ameri- 
can standard of living. 

Laurence D. Dr TrupE 

Wistarta NISHIMURA 

Statistical Division 


Wage Increases Decline 


Riera number of wage-rate increases dropped no- 
ticeably during the period October 15 to Novem- 
ber 15. Increases were widely scattered among vari- 
ous industries and the most popular settlement for 
wage demands continued to be ten cents an hour. 
Most of the increases approximating five cents were 
given by companies which had raised wages earlier 
this year, and were granting supplementary increases 
to raise the total to equal the third-round wage ad- 
vances of other companies. Notable examples are 
meat-packing companies which granted an increase of 
nine cents an hour at the end of a strike last May. 
They are now granting an additional four to five cents 
an hour. 

The acceptance of an increase of ten cents an hour 
by railroad engineers, firemen and switchmen added 
another 150,000 to the 175,000 railroad workers who 
settled last month for a similar increase. However, 
there are still a million members of nonoperating rail- 
road unions whose negotiations are pending at this 
time. 

The most unusual increase granted during the 
month was that affecting approximately 2,500 AFL 
painters in St. Louis. In accordance with an agree- 
ment signed in 1926, the wages of these painters fluc- 
tuate with the average wages of ten other basic con- 
struction trades. As a result, they received an increase 
of twenty-five cents an hour, effective November 1. 


In the metropolitan New York area, multicompany 
negotiations resulting in wage-rate increases affecting 
39,500 persons were reported. Employees of thirty- 
five linen supply houses, numbering 15,000 people, 
were granted an increase of 10%. Another 15,000 
employees of milk companies in the New York area 
received a weekly raise of from four to five dollars. 
Two hundred medium-sized and small hotels gave an 
average increase of 12% to 3,000 employees. Last 
month, 33,000 other hotel employees had received an 
increase of from $1.80 to $4 a week. Some 4,300 truck 
drivers received an increase of seventeen and a half 
cents an hour and welfare provisions amounting to an 
additional five cents an hour. These were the same 
conditions to which 9,400 workers had agreed last 
month. Another settlement accounted for 2,200 news- 
paper deliverers winning a weekly increase of $7.25. 

The largest single settlement was that negotiated 
by Swift and Company. The agreement covering 
32,000 employees in forty-three cities provided for an 
i of four cents an hour effective October 18, 

48. 


A listing of wage increases as reported by the press 
and in most cases verified by company reports begins. 
on page 605, 


Nancy R. Auster 
Statistical Division 
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Labor Press in the United States 


CIRCULATION in excess of 16 million makes 

the United States labor press a powerful editorial 
force. Readership may run well over 30 million be- 
cause labor publications are in most cases mailed to 
workers’ homes. 

Practically every large national AFL, CIO and 
independent union publishes a newspaper or maga- 
zine. Many locals of these national unions have their 
own publications. Other labor groups, such as AFL 
central trades and labor councils, have their own offi- 
cial organs. Altogether, the labor press supplies a 
great deal of information useful to labor relations 
executives and students of industrial relations. 


ADVANTAGES TO EXECUTIVES 


Many labor relations executives find several advan- 
tages in receiving union publications. Advance notice 
of the demands that will be made upon them in the 
next bargaining session is one of the outstanding ad- 
vantages. As one labor relations man in the Midwest 
put it: “Long before I get the demands from the 
union negotiating committee, I am put on notice by 
the union’s publications. Often, union officials first 
have to sell their demands to the membership. Only 
after the union membership is completely sold on a 
specific contract demand is the local negotiating com- 
mittee ready to present it to me. That is what hap- 
pened when the union demanded pensions and a 
welfare plan. By regularly reading the publications 
of the unions with which I deal, I find that I have 
additional months to prepare sound counter pro- 
posals.” 

New policies adopted at a union’s national conven- 
tion may later appear at the bargaining table as union 
demands. Often these convention policies are repro- 
duced in full text in the union’s publication. This is 
an advantage to labor relations executives, as news- 
paper accounts of policies developed at national con- 
ventions generally are incomplete, and in some cases 
inaccurate. 


Helps Spot Grievances 

Labor relations executives may find local union 
papers a fertile field for spotting grievances. The “let- 
ters to the editor’ column and the “beef box” of 
these papers point out many grievances of which the 
labor relations executive may be totally unaware. He 
then can take steps to correct them. 

Union officials often expound policies of their indi- 
vidual factions in their union publications. By read- 
ing union publications, the labor relations executive 


may find that he better understands the internal 
union problems that influence the union leaders with 
whom he deals. In the UAW-CIO publications, for 
example, considerable details were given of the strug- 
gle between the Walter Reuther faction and the 
George Addes faction. The internal conflicts between 
the left- and right-wing factions of the CIO Retail, 
Wholesale and Department Store Union are now being 
given in the respective publications of the two fac- 
tions. 

Details of national union rivalry also appear in 
union publications. The attack by Harvey Brown, 
president of the International Association of Machin- 
ists, in The Machinist, on the interunion raiding of 
Dave Beck, West Coast AFL teamster leader, is an 
example. 


Human Relations Value 


Labor leaders, in many cases, write personal col- 
umns in their publications. There they reveal many 
of their personal feelings regarding labor matters. By 
reading the signed columns featured in the publica- 
tion, the labor relations executive may gain a better 
insight into the attitudes of influential persons in 
the organization. 

Some labor relations executives find in these per- 
sonal columns material which is helpful in breaking 
the ice when it comes to conversing with union rep- 
resentatives. One East Coast personnel executive tells 
of his first meeting with a labor leader. He greeted 
him thus: “I have read your article on how to fight 
Communists in union circles. You did a very swell 
job.” At that moment a spark of mutuality was es- 
tablished between the personnel executive and the 
labor leader. 

There is abundant testimony to the fact that labor 
relations are smoother when either side understands 
and appreciates some of the aims and problems moti- 
vating the other. Frequently, contract negotiation 
difficulties stem from the political nature of the 
union official’s job. Many a union official has diffi- 
culty explaining this to management’s representa- 
tives. But by reading the union’s paper over a period 
of time, management representatives may quickly 
gain an appreciation of what the union official has to 
go through to hold union office. 


= LIST OF PUBLICATIONS 


A list of union publications of the principal national 
AFL, CIO and independent unions is presented here. 
The list gives the name of the national union, the 
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publication title, address, editor’s name and, in some 
cases, the subscription price. 

Labor relations executives in many cases can be 
put on the mailing list to receive copies by writing 
to the publication’s editor. In other cases, a word to 
the union’s local business agent is all that is neces- 
sary. The cost of an annual subscription to union 
publications is very nominal. It ranges from 25 cents 
to $5 a year. 

JAMeEs J. BAMBRICK, JR. 


Division of Personnel Administration 


AFL PUBLICATIONS 


American Federation of Labor 
American Federationist, mo., AFL Building, Washington 1, 
D. C., William Green, ed., sub. $2. 
Labor’s Monthly Survey, mo., 901 Massachusetts Ave. N. W., 
Washington 1, D. C., William Green, ed., sub. $1. 
American Federation of Labor Weekly News Service, wkly., 
AFL Building, Washington 1, D. C., C. F. Miller, ed. 
International Free Trade Union News, mo., Box 65, Station 
G, New York 19, N. Y., Free Trade Union Committee, ed. 
Actors’ Equity and Chorus Equity Associations 
Equity, mo., 45 West 47th St., New York 19, N. Y., sub. $1. 
Air Line Dispatchers Association 
Air Line Dispatcher, mo., 1452 Oneida St., Denver 7, Colo., 
George E. Deininger ed. 
Air Line Pilots Association, International 
The Air Line Pilot, mo., 3145 W. 63rd St., Chicago, IIl., 
David L. Behncke, ed., sub. $2.50. 


Architects and Draftsmen’s Union, International Federation 
of Technical Engineers 
Monthly Outlook, mo., 900 F Street N. W., Room 1706, 
Washington 4, D. C., Foster J. Pratt, ed. 
Asbestos Workers, International Association of Heat and 
Frost Insulators and 
The Asbestos Worker, quarterly, 9th and Mount Vernon 
Pl. N. W., Washington, D. C., C. W. Sickles, ed., sub. 50c. 
Automobile Workers of America, International Union United 
AFL Auto Worker, mo., 429 Michigan St., Milwaukee 3, 
Wis., Lester Washburn, ed., sub. $1.. 
Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ International Union 
of America 
The Bakers’ and Confectioners’ Journal, wkly., 2719 N. 
Wilton Ave., Chicago 14, Ill., Herman Winter, ed., 
sub. $1. 
Barbers, Hairdressers and Cosmetologists’ International 
Union of America, The Journeymen 
The Journeyman Barber and Hairdresser, mo., 12th and 
Delaware Sts., Indianapolis 7, Ind., Louis Green, ed. 
sub. $1. 
Boilermakers, Iron Ship Builders and Helpers of America, 
International Brotherhood of 
The Boilermakers Journal, mo., 524 Brotherhood Block, 
Kansas City, Kans., L. A. Freeman, ed., sub. $1 
Bookbinders, International Brotherhood of 
International Bookbinder, mo., 901 Massachusetts Ave. 
N. W., Washington 1, D. C., J. B. Prewitt, ed., sub. $1.50. 
Brick and Clay Workers of America, United 
Union Clay Worker, mo., 1550 West 95th st., Chicago, IIl., 
William Tracy, ed. 
Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers International Union of 
erica : 
The Bricklayer Mason and Plasterer, mo., 815 15th St. N. W., 
Washington 5, D. C., Harry C. Bates, ed., sub. 75 cents. 
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Bridge, Structural and Ornamental Iron Workers, Inter- 
national Association of 
Bridge Men’s Magazine, mo., 1615-20 Syndicate Trust Bldg., 
St. Louis, Mo., P. J. Morrin, ed., sub. $1. 


Broom and Whisk Makers’ Union, International ; 
Monthly Letter, mo., 4457 North Spaulding Ave., Chicago 25, 
Til., O. A. Steinke, ed. 


Building Service Employees’ International Union 
Building Service Employee, bimo., 180 North Wells St., 
Chicago, Ill., William H. Cooper, ed. 


Carpenters and Joiners of America, United Brotherhood of 
The Carpenter, mo., Carpenters Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind., 
Frank Duffy, ed., sub. $1. 


Cement, Lime and Gypsum Workers International Union, 
United 
Voice of the Union Cement Lime Gypsum and Allied Worker, 
mo., 3329 W. Washington Blvd., Chicago 24, IIL, 
William Schoenberg, ed. 


Chemical Workers Union, International 
The International Chemical Worker, mo., 1659 West Market 
St., Akron 2, Ohio, H. A. Bradley, ed., sub. $1. 


Cigar Makers’ International Union of America 
Cigar Makers Official Journal, mo., Carpenters’ Bldg., 
Washington, D. C., A. P. Bower, ed., sub. $1. 


Coopers’ International Union of North America 
Coopers International Journal, mo., 168 Dartmouth St., 
Boston, Mass., James J. Doyle, ed., sub. $1.25. 


Diamond Workers’ Protective Union of America 
Diamond Worker, mo., 132 Joralemon St., Brooklyn 2, 
N. Y., Jules Verbeek, ed. 


Distillery, Rectifying and Wine Workers’ International Union 
of America 
Distillery, Rectifying and Wine Workers’ International Jour- 
nal, mo., 1417 K St. N. W., Washington 5, D. C., Sol 
Cilento, ed. 
Electrical Workers, International Brotherhood of 
The Electrical Workers Journal, mo., 1200 15th St. N. W., 
Washington 5, D. C., J. Scott Milne, ed., sub $2. 
Elevator Constructors, International Union of 
Elevator Constructor, mo., 12 South 12th St., Philadelphia 7, 
Pa., Frank Feeney, Jr., ed., sub. $1. 
Engineers, International Union of Operating 
International Engineer, mo., 1003 K St. N. W., Washing- 
ton 1, D. C., F. A. Fitzgerald, ed., sub. $1. 
Farm Labor Union, National 
Farm Labor News, mo., 726 9th St. N. W., Washington, 
D. C., H. L. Mitchell, ed. 


Fire Fighters, International Association of 
International Fire Fighter, mo., 901 Massachusetts Ave. 
N. W., Washington 1, D. C., John P. Redmond, ed. 
Firemen and Oilers, International Brotherhood of 
Firemen and Oilers Journal, semiannually, 330 South Wells 
St., Chicago 6, Ill., sub. $1. 
Garment Workers of America, United 
Garment Worker, mo., 45 Astor Pl., New York 8, N. Y., 
E. M. Hogan, ed., sub. $1. 
Garment Workers’ Union, International Ladies 
Justice, semimo., 591 Summit Ave., Jersey City 6, N. J., 
Max D. Danish, ed., sub. $2. 
Glass Cutters’ League of America, Window 


The Glass Cutter, mo., 9 East Long St., Col : 
H. D. Nixon, ed. ng olumbus 15, Ohio, 


Glass Workers’ Union of North America, American Flint 
American Flint Magazine, mo., Huron St. and Jefferson 
Ave. Toledo, Ohio, William G. Muhleman, ed. 
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Glove Workers’ Union of America, International 
The Glove Workers’ Bulletin, mo., P. O. Box 94, Marinette, 
Wis., Thomas Durian, ed. 


Government Employees, American Federation of 
Government Standard, wkly., 900 F St. N. W., Washington 4, 
D. C., Lee Somers, ed., sub. $2. 


Grain Millers, American Federation of 
Grain Processors Bulletin, mo., 501 East Hennepin Ave., 
Minneapolis 4, Minn., H, A. Schneider, ed. 


Granite Cutters’ International Association of America 
Granite Cutters’ Journal, mo., 25 School St., Quincy 69, 
Mass., Lawrence Foley, ed., sub. $1. 


Handbag, Luggage, Belt and Novelty Workers’ Union, 
International 
News Letter, mo., 265 West 14th St., New York 11, N. Y. 


Hatters, Cap and Millinery Workers, International Union, 
United 
The Hat Worker, mo., 245 Fifth Ave., New York 16, N. Y., 
J. C. Rich, ed., sub. $1. 


Hod Carriers’, Building and Common Laborers’ Union of 
erica, International 
The Laborer, mo., 821 15th St. N. W., Washington 5, D. C., 
Joseph V. Moreschi, ed. 


Hotel and Restaurant Employees and Bartenders Inter- 
national Union 
The Catering Industry Employee, mo., 530 Walnut St., 
Cincinnati, Ohio, John Bookjans, ed., sub. 50 cents. 


Jewelry Workers’ Union, International 
Trade Union Courier, International Jewelry Workers Union, 
biweekly, 551 Fifth Ave., Suite 825, New York 17, N. Y., 
Hyman Palatnik, ed. 


Lathers, International Union of Wood, Wire and Metal 
The Lather, mo., 2605 Detroit Ave., Cleveland 13, Ohio, 
Terry Ford, ed., sub. $1.20. 


Laundry Workers International Union, United 
The International Laundry Worker, mo., 115 North Penn- 
sylvania St., Indianapolis 4, Ind., Sam J. Byers, ed. 


Letter Carriers, National Association of 
Postal Record, mo., 1525 H St. N. W., Washington 1, D. C., 
Jerome J. Keating, ed. 


Maintenance of Way Employees, Brotherhood of 
Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Employees Journal, mo., 
61 Futnam Ave., Detroit, Mich., T. C. Carroll, ed., sub. $1. 


Masters, Mates and Pilots of America, National Organization 
The Master, Mate and Pilot, mo., 810-16 Rhode Island Ave. 
N.E., Washington 18, D. C., W.T. Van Buren, ed., sub. $1. 


Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen of North America, 
Amalgamated 
The Butcher Workman, mo., 201 N. Wells St., Chicago 6, IIl., 
Patrick E. Gorman, ed., sub. $1. 


Messengers, The National Association of Special Delivery 
The Special Messenger, bimo., 112 C St. N. W., Washing- 
ton 1, D. C., George L. Warfel, ed. 


Metal Polishers, Buffers, Platers and Helpers International 
Unio 


n 
Metal Polisher, Buffer, and Plater, bimo., Ingalls Bldg., 
4th St., Cincinnati 2, Ohio, Ray Kelsay, ed., sub. $1. 


Molders and Foundry Workers Union of North America, 
International 
International Molders’ and Foundry Workers Journal, mo., 
Edwards Bldg., 528-530 Walnut St., Cincinnati 1, Ohio, 
Taylor T. Buchanan, ed., sub. 50 cents. 
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Musicians, American Federation of 
International Musician, mo., 39 Division St., Newark 2, 
N. J., Leo Cluesmann, ed., sub. 30 cents. 


Office Employes’ International Union 
The Office Worker, mo., 1221 G St. N. W., Washington 5, 
D. C., Paul R. Hutchings, ed., sub $1. 


Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers of America, Broth- 
erhood of 

The Painter and Decorator, mo., Painters and Decorators 

 Bldg., Lafayette, Ind., Laurence M. Raftery, ed., sub. $1. 


Paper Makers, International Brotherhood of 
The Paper Maker, mo., 30 Sheridan Ave., Albany 1, N. Y., 
Ed. Wall, ed., sub. 60 cents. 
Papermaker’s Journal, bimo., 30 Sheridan Ave., Albany 1, 
N. Y., Eugene J. Fitzpatrick, ed., sub. $1. 


Pattern Makers’ League of North America 
Pattern Makers’ Journal, bimo., 304 Ring Bldg., 18th and 
M Sts. N. W., Washington 6, D. C., George Q. Lynch, 
ed., sub. 50 cents. 


Photo-Engravers’ Union of North America, International 
The American Photo Engraver, mo., 3138 South Grand Blvd., 
St. Louis, Mo., Matthew Woll, ed., sub. $1. 


Plasterers’ and Cement Finishers International Association 
of the United States and Canada, Operative 
The Plasterer and Cement Finisher, mo., 5145 West Cermak 
Rd., Cicero 50, Ill., John Donlin, ed. 


Plumbing and Pipe Fitting Industry of the United States and 
Canada, United Association of Journeymen and Ap- 
prentices of the 

United Association of Journeymen and Apprentices of the 
Plumbing and Pipe Fitting Industry Journal, mo., 
810 Rhode Island Ave. N. E., Washington 18, D. C., 
Edward J. Hillock, ed., sub. $1. 


Post Office Clerks, National Federation of ; 
The Union Postal Clerk, mo., 1510 H St. N. W., Washing- 
ton 5, D. C., Leo E. George, ed., sub. $2. 


Post Office and Railway Mail Service Handlers, National 
Association of 
Mail Handlers Journal, mo., 1113 Arch St. N. S., Pitts- 
burgh 12, Pa., Andrew W. Carniato, ed. 


Postal Supervisors, The National Association of ; 
The Postal Supervisor, mo., P. O. Box 1225, Nashville 2, 
Tenn., B. B. Saxton, ed., sub. $1. 


Potters, National Brotherhood of Operative : 
Potters Herald, wkly., Box 752, East Liverpool, Ohio, 
Harry Gill, ed., sub. $2. 


Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union of North America, 
International 
The American Pressman, mo., Pressmen’s Home, Tenn., 
Thomas E. Dunwody, ed., sub. $2. 


Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers, International 
Brotherhood of 

The Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers Journal, 

~ bimo., Fort Edward, N. Y., John P. Burke, ed., sub. $1. 


Radio Directors Guild 
R. D. G. Yearbook, 114 East 52nd St., Rm. 214, New 
York 22, N. Y. 


Railroad Signalmen of America, Brotherhood of __ 
Signalman’s Journal, mo., 508 Wellington Ave., Chicago 14, 
“Til., E. A. Moore, ed., sub. $1.50. 


Railroad Telegraphers, Order of “4 
_ ‘The Railroad Pelegrigheds mo., 3860 Lindell Boulevard 
St. Louis 8, Mo., G. E. Leighty, ed., sub. $1. 
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Railroad Yardmasters of America 
The Railroad Yardmaster, bimo., 587 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill., D. W. Dickeson, ed., sub. $1.50. 


Railway Carmen of America, Brotherhood 
Railway Carmen’s Journal, 107 West Linwood Blvd., 
Kansas City 2, Mo., D. J. Huggins, ed., sub. $1.50. 


Railway Mail Association 
Railway Post Office, mo., 1525 H St. N. W., Washington 5, 
D. C., John L. Reilly, ed., sub. $1.25. 


Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees, Brotherhood of 
Railway Clerk, mo., 1015 Vine St., Cincinnati 2, Ohio, 
Phil E. Ziegler, ed., sub. $1. 


Retail Clerks International Association 
The Retail Clerks International Advocate, mo., Levering 
Building, Main St., Lafayette, Ind., J. A. Suffridge, ed., 
sub. $2. 


Roofers, Damp and Waterproof Workers Association, United 
Slate, Tile and Composition 
Journeyman Roofer and Waterproofer, mo., 180 North Wells 
St., Chicago 6, Ill., Homer J. Meyers, ed. 


Sailors’ Union of the Pacific 
West Coast Sailor, biwkly., Maritime Hall Bldg., 59 Clay 
St., San Francisco 11, Calif. 


Seafarers’ International Union of North America 
Seafarers Log, wkly., 51 Beaver St., New York 4, N. Y. 


Sheet Metal Workers’ International Association 
Sheet Metal Workers Journal, mo., 642 Transportation Bldg., 
17th and H Sts. N. W., Washington 6, D. C., Louis M. 
Wicklein, ed. 


Shoe Workers Union, Boot and 
Shoe Workers. Journal, bimo., 246 Summer St., Boston 10, 
Mass., John J. Mara, ed. 


Sleeping Car Porters, Brotherhood of 
The Black Worker, mo., 217 W. 125th St., New York City 27, 
A. Philip Randolph, ed., sub. 50 cents. 


Stage Employes and Moving Picture Machine Operators of 
the United States and Canada, International Alliance 
of Theatrical 

I. A. Bulletin, quarterly, 630 Fifth Ave., New York 20, 
N. Y., William P. Raoul, ed. 


State, County and Municipal Employees, American Fed- 
eration of 
The Public Employee, mo., 448 West Washington Ave., 
Madison 1, Wis., Arnold S. Zander, ed. 


Stereotypers’ and Electrotypers’ Union of North America, 
International 
International Stereotypers’ and Electrotypers’ Union Journal, 
mo., 752 Old South Bldg., Boston 8, Mass., James J. 
Kelley, ed., sub. $1. 


Stonecutters’ Association of North America, Journeymen 
val Circular, bimo., 8 East Market St., Indianapolis 4, 
Ind., Paul A. Givens, ed. 


Stove Mounters International Union of North America 
Stove Mounters and Range Workers Paper, quarterly, Stove 
Mounters Bldg., 1710 North Grand Blvd., St. Louis 7, 
Mo., Edward W. Kaiser, ed. 


Street, Electric Railway and Motor Coach Employees of 
America, Amalgamated 
The Motorman, Conductor and Motor Coach Operator, mo., 
geared pee Detroit 26, Mich., Roger E. Burgess, 
ed., sub. $1. 
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Switchmen’s Union of North America ; 
Journal of the Switchmen’s Union of North America, mo., 
3 Linwood Ave., Buffalo 2, N. Y., David F. Rook, ed., 
sub. $1.25. 


Teachers, American Federation of f 
The American Teacher, mo., 28 East Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago 4, Ill., Mildred Berleman, ed., sub. $2.50. 


Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America, International Brotherhood of xa 
The International Teamster, mo., 222 East Michigan St., 
Indianapolis 4, Ind., Daniel J. Tobin, ed., sub. $2.50. 


Telegraphers Union, Commercial - 
Commercial Telegraphers’ Journal, mo., 5918 Georgia Ave., 
Washington, D. C., Frank B. Powers, ed., sub. $2. 


Textile Workers of America, United 
The Textile Challenger, mo., 818 18th St. N. W., 
Washington 5, D. C., Ben Haskel, ed., sub. $1. 


Tobacco Workers International Union : 
Tobacco Worker, 801 Carpenters Bldg., Washington 1, D. C. 


Typographical Union, International Riki 
The Typographical Journal, mo., 2820 North Meridian St., 
Indianapolis 6, Ind., Don Hurd, ed., 20 cents a copy. 


Upholsterers’ International Union of North America 
UIU Journal, mo., 1500 N. Broad St., Philadelphia 21, Pa., 
Alfred E. Werner, ed., sub. 60 cents. 


CIO PUBLICATIONS 


Congress of Industrial Organizations 
The CIO News, mo., 718 Jackson Pl. N. W., Washington 6, 
D. C., Allan L. Swim, ed., sub. $1. 
Economic Outlook, mo., 718 Jackson Pl. N. W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C., Stanley H. Ruttenberg, ed., sub. $1.50. 


Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural Implement Workers 
of America, International Union, United 
United Automobile Worker, CIO, mo., 2457 E. Washington 
St., Indianapolis, Ind., Frank Winn, ed., sub. 60 cents 
for members, $1 for nonmembers. 


Barbers and Beauty Culturists Union of America 
The Beacon, mo., 330 Flatbush Ave., Brooklyn 17, N. Y., 
Larry Nathanson, ed. 


Brewery, Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink and Distillery Workers 
of America, International Union of United 

The Brewery Worker, wkly., 2347-51 Vine St., Cincinnati 19, 
Ohio, William J. Kromelbein, ed., sub. $2. 


Clothing Workers of America, Amalgamated 
The Advance, semimo., 15 Union Sq., New York 3, N. Y., 
Charles Ervin, ed., sub. $1.75. 


Communications Ass’n, American 


ACA News, mo., 5 Beekman St., New York 7, N. Y., 
Charles Silberman, ed. 


Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of America, United 
UE News, wkly., 11 E. 51st St., New York 22, N. Y., 
Julius Emspak, ed., sub. 8 cents a copy. 


Farm Equipment and Metal Workers of America, United 
F. E. News, mo., 188 West Randolph St., Chicago 1, Il., 
Forrest Emmerson, ed., sub. $1. 


Fishermen & Allied Workers of America, International 
International Fisherman and Allied Worker, mo., 4124 Ar- 
cade Bldg., Seattle 1, Wash., John Borman, ed. 


December, 1948 


Food, Tobacco, Agricultural and Allied Workers Union of 
erica 


FTA News, mo., 20th and Race Sts., Philadelphia, Pa., 
C. W. Fowler, ed., sub. $1. 
Fur and Leather Workers’ Union, International 
Fur and Leather Worker, mo., 251 Fourth Ave., New York 
10, N. Y., George Kleinman, ed., sub. 52 cents. 
Furniture Workers of America, United 
Furniture Workers Press, mo., 261 Fifth Ave., New York 16, 
N. Y., Morris Pizer, ed., sub. $1. 
Gas, Coke and Chemical Workers of America, United 
CIO News, Victory Edition, mo., 805 G. St. N. W., Wash- 
ington 1, D. C., G. Warren Morgan, ed. 
Glass, Ceramic and Silica Sand Workers of America, Feder- 
ation of 
CIO News, Glass Workers’ Edition, mo., 556 East Town St., 
Columbus 15, Ohio, Leland Beard, ed., sub. $1. 
Lithographers of America, Amalgamated 
Lithographers Journal, mo., 450 Seventh Ave., New York 1, 
N. Y., Donald W. Stone, ed., sub. $2.50. 
Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union, International 
The Dispatcher, every two weeks, 150 Golden Gate Ave., 
San Francisco 2, Calif., J. Morris Watson, ed., sub. $1. 
Marine Engineers’ Beneficial Association, National 
American Marine Engineer, mo., 132 3rd St. S. E., Wash- 
ington 3, D. C., Arch Mercey, ed., sub. $1.50. 
Marine and Shipbuilding Workers of America, Industrial 
Union of 
Industrial Union Reporter, biweekly, 534 Cooper St., 
Camden, N. J., Milton Murray, ed. 
Maritime Union of America, National 
Pilot, wkly., 346 West 17th St., New York 11, N. Y., Jack 
Lawrenson, ed., sub. $2. 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, International Union of 
The Union, biweekly, 413 South Dearborn St., Chicago 5, 
Ill., Morris Wright, ed. 
Newspaper Guild, American 
The Guild Reporter,’semimo., 63 Park Row, New York 7, 
N. Y., Wilbur E. Bade, ed., sub. $2. 


Office and Professional Workers of America, United 
Office and Professional News, mo., 1860 Broadway, New 
York 23, N. Y., Miss Helen Kingery, ed. 


Oil Workers International Union 
International Oil Workers, semimo., Ledger Bldg., 301 East 
5th St., Fort Worth 2, Texas, Ray Davidson, ed., sub. $1. 


Packinghouse Workers of America, United 
Packinghouse Worker, biweekly, 515 Engineering Bldg., 
205 West Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 6, Ill., Norman Dolnick, ed., sub. $1. 


Paperworkers of America, United _ 
CIO Paperworkers News, mo., 1757 K St. N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C., Nathaniel Goldfinger, ed., sub. $1. 


Playthings, Jewelry and Novelty Workers International Union 
Union Voice, mo., 225 Lafayette St., New York 12, N. Y., 
Alice Skodzus, ed 


Public Workers of America, United 
The Public Record, mo., 2 Lafayette St., New York 7, N. Y., 
Lawrence Kammet, ed. 


Retail, Wholesale and Department Store Union 
The Retail Wholesale and Department Store Employee, mo., 
100 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y., Joseph Konowe, 
ed., sub. 50 cents. 
Rubber, Cork, Linoleum and Plastic Workers of America, 
United 
United Rubber Worker, mo., 6543 Sylvester Ave., Detroit 7, 
Mich., Robert L. Cruden, ed., sub. 60 cents. 


wi 
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Shoe Workers of America, United 
CIO News, Shoe Edition, mo., 917 15th St. N. W., Wash- 
ington 5, D. C., Victor Hirshfield, ed., sub. $1. 
Steelworkers, United, of America 
Steel Labor, mo., 1500 Commonwealth Bldg., Pittsburgh 22, 
Pa., Vincent D. Sweeney, ed., sub. 25 cents. 


Stone and Allied Products Workers of America, United 
Your Paper, mo., Scampini Bldg., Barre, Vt., John C. 
Lawson, ed. 
Textile Workers Union of America 
Textile Labor, semimo., 99 University Pl., New York 3, 
N. Y., Kenneth Fiester, ed., sub. $1.20. 


Transport Service Employees of America, United 
Labor’s Horizon, mo., 3452 South State St., Chicago 7, Il., 
Ernest Calloway, ed. 


Transport Workers Union of America 
Transport Bulletin, mo., 153 West 64th St., New York 23, 
N. Y., Will Quaytman, ed. 
Utility Workers Union of America 
The CIO “Light” News Edition, mo., 718 Jackson Pl. N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C., sub. $1. 
Woodworkers of America, International 
International Woodworker, wkly., 418 Governor Bldg., 
Portland 4, Oregon, Manley J. Wilson, ed., sub. $1.50. 


INDEPENDENT UNIONS’ PUBLICATIONS 
Associated Unions of America 
AUA Report, mo., 161 West Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee 3, 
Wis., Donald F. Cameron, ed. 
Broadcast Engineers and Technicians, National Association of 
Broadcast Engineers’ Journal, mo., 66 Court St., Brooklyn 2, 
N. Y., Ed. Stolzenberger, ed. 
Christian Labor Association of the United States of America 
Christian Labor Herald, mo., 1049 Grandville Ave. S. W., 
Grand Rapids 9, Mich., Joseph Gritter, ed. 
Communications Workers of America 
CWA Weekly News Letter, wkly., 917 G Pl. N. W., Wash- 
ington 1, D. C., A. B. Harrington, ed. 
The CWA News, mo., 917 G Pl. N. W., Washington 1, D. C., 
A. B. Harrington, ed., sub. $1. 
Confederated Unions of America 
Independent Labor Journal, mo., 809 Eye St. N. W., Wash- 
ington 1, D. C., Harold Nommensen, ed. 
Die Sinkers Conference, International 
News Flashes, mo., 5713 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 3, Ohio. 
Engineers, Draftsmen and Associates, National Council 
Councillor, bimo., 300 Broadway, Camden, N. J. 
Federal Employees, National Federation of 
The Federal Employee, mo., 912-918 Burlington Ave., Silver 
Spring, Md., Luther C. Steward, ed. 
Foreman’s Association of America 5 ; 
The Supervisor, mo., 515 Barlum Tower, Detroit 26, Mich., 
Carl Brown, ed., sub. $2 for nonmembers 
Hosiery Workers, American Federation of ; . 
Hosiery Worker, mo., 2319 North Broad St., Philadelphia 32, 
_-Pa., William Rafsky, ed., sub. $1. 
Industrial Trades Union of America 
ITU News, wkly., 53 Federal St., Woonsocket, R. L., 
Edwin Van Den Berghe, ed. 
dustrial Workers of the World 
nina Worker, wkly., 2422 North Halsted St., Chicago 
14, Iil., Fred W. Thompson, ee 
rsey Standard Tanker Officers Association _ 
ve STO.A. Review, quarterly, 53 Park ges York, N. Y. 
e Operatives of America, Amalgamated © 
eos Lace Worker, bimo., 545 West Lehigh Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa., John Burns, ed. 
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Letter Carriers’ Association, National Rural & 
The National Rural Letter Carrier, wkly., 541-542 Munsey 
Bldg., Washington 4, D. C., B. A. Winquest, ed., sub. $2. 


Life Insurance Agents, International Union of 
Our Voice, mo., 161 W. Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee 3, Wis., 
Cy Burlingame, ed., sub. $1. 


Locomotive Engineers, Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers Journal, mo., 1118 Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers Bldg., Cleveland 14, Ohio, Paul 
M. Smith, ed., sub. $1.50. 


Locomotive, Firemen and Enginemen, Brotherhood of 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen’s Maga- 
zine, mo., 810 Rhode Island Ave. N. E., Washington 18, 
D. C., Ray Scott, ed., sub. $2. 
Machinists, International Association of 
The Machinist, wkly., 9th St. and Mount Vernon PI. N. W., 
Washington 1, D. C., Gordon H. Cole, ed., sub. $2. 
Machinists Monthly Journal, mo., Machinists’ Bldg., 
Washington 1, D. C., L. O. Thomas, ed., sub. $2.50. 
Mailers Union, International 
International Mailer, mo., 1107 South Union St., Akron 1, 
Ohio, Rodger S. Royce, ed. 


Marine Cooks and Stewards, National Union of 
Voice, biwkly, 86 Commercial St., San Francisco 11, Calif., 
Peggy Gabbert, ed. 
MarineFiremen, Oilers, Watertenders and Wipers Association, 
Pacific Coast 
Marine Fireman, mo., 58 Commercial St., San Francisco 11, 
Calif., U. J. Malone, ed. 


Mechanics Educational Society of America 
M ve Ber gue quarterly, National Bank Bldg., Detroit, 
ich. 
Metal Engravers and Marking Device Workers Union, 
International 
Oficial Bulletin, bimo., 1133 Broadway, New York 10, 
N. Y., Jack Stone, ed. 


Mine Workers of America, Progressive 
The Progressive Miner, semimo., 506 South 6th St., Spring- 
field, Ill., J. D. Myers, ed. 


Mine Workers of America, United 
United Mine Workers Journal, semimo., United Mine 
Workers, Bldg., Washington 5, D. C., K. C. Adams, ed., 
sub. $1. 
Mine Workers of America, United, District 50 
The News, semimo., 907 15th St. N. W., Washington 5, 
D. C. Warren Irvin, ed., sub. $1. 


Packinghouse Workers, National Brotherhood of 
The Independent Veteran-Worker, 518 East Grand Ave., 
Des Moines, Iowa, Don Mahon, ed. 


Post Office Clerks, United National Association of 
The Post Office Clerk, quarterly, 524 Colorado Bldg., 
Washington 5, D. C., Thomas P. Bussier, ed., sub. 
50 cents. 
Post Office Mechanics and Custodial Employees, National 
Association of 
The Post Office Custodial News, mo., 527-528 Victor Bldg., 
Washington, D. C., Ross A. Messer, ed. 


Post Office Motor Vehicle Employees, National Federation of 
Rotor, mo., 112 C St. N. W., Washington 1, D. C., E. J. 
McGoff, ed. 
Postal Employees, National Alliance of : 
Postal Alliance, mo., 273 N St. N. W., Washington 1, D. C., 
Snow F. Grigsby, ed., sub. $1. 


Postmasters of the United States, National League of District 
The Postmasters’ Advocate, mo., 1110 F. St. N. W., Wash- 
ington 4, D. C., E. A. Meeks, ed., sub. $1.50. 
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Railroad Shopcrafts of America, Brotherhood of ; 
Shop Craft Digest, mo., 4th and Central, Louisville 8, Ky., 
Elmer F. Bruning, ed. 


Railroad Trainmen, Brotherhood of F 
Trainman News, wkly., 2457 East Washington St., Indian- 
apolis 7, Ind., Irvin S. Lippe, ed., sub. $1. 


Railroad Yardmasters of North America, Inc. 
Railroad Workers Journal, mo., 809 Lafayette Bldg., 
Buffalo 3, N. Y., C. M. Donnelly, ed. 


Railway Conductors of America, Order of ; 
The Railway Conductor, mo., O.R.C. Bldg., Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, H. W. Fraser, ed. 


Railway Supervisors Association, Inc., The American 
Monthly Bulletin, mo., 53 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, 
Ill., E. A. Feit, ed. 


Railway Trainmen and Locomotive Firemen, Association of 
Colored 
Bimonthly Bulletin, bimo., 408 Gainsboro Ave. N. W., 
Roanoke, Va. 


Salaried Unions, National Federation of 
The White Collar Unionist, mo., 600 Grant St., Pittsburgh 
19, Pa., Agnes Schmidt, ed. 


Shoeworkers Protective Association, Inc. 
The Shoeworker, mo., 81 Maine St., Auburn, Maine, 
Thomas Nichols, ed. 
Telephone Organizations, United 
U.T.O. News, mo., 261 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y., 
William J. Murphy, ed. 
Tool and Die Craftsmen of America, The Society of 
Craftsman’s News, mo., 4709 Woodward Ave., Detroit 1, 
Mich., J. G. Beck, ed. 
Train Dispatchers Association, American 
The Train Dispatcher, mo., 10 East Huron St., Chicago 11, 
Ill., J. R. Garber, ed. 
Watch Workers Union, American 
The American Watch Worker, mo., 479 Moody St., Waltham, 
Mass., Walter W. Cererazzo, ed. 


Wood Carvers Association of North America, International 
The International Wood Carver, quarterly, 40 Clarkwood St., 
Mattapan 26, Mass., Emanuel Ufland, ed. 


Management Book Shelf 


Bargaining with Organized Labor—The authors have 
attempted to set up a guide for management on when and 
how to bargain on wages and hours, union and management 
security, grievance procedures, arbitration, and seniority. 
Case histories and examples are used to illustrate various 
bargaining procedures. By Richard C. Smith and Matthew 
J. Murphy. Funk and Wagnalls Company, New York City, 
1948. 314 pp., $3.75. 


Labor-Management Cooperation in United States War 
Production—Participation of employer and worker 
representatives in the agencies directly concerned with 
man-power mobilization and war production planning is 
described in this ILO report. Particular stress is placed 
on methods of setting up consultative machinery; operating 
methods of committees; and integration of committee work 
on a national, regional, or local scale. By Carol Riegelman. 
International Labor Office, Geneva, Switzerland, 1948, 412 pp., 
$3.00. 


SIGNIFICANT LABOR STATISTICS 


Source: Tam Conrerence Boarp, unless otherwise indicated 


1948 
Item Unit Year 
5 Previous 
Oct. Sept Aug. July June May April 
Clerical salary rates? 

Billing machine operator............... ICCAD AIM COURTS Mall ee arivas | nace, oN | Rete Te | shee. Lane none Cee 402) S222 

Bookkeeping machine operator.......... MMOCIA MN COL lars glee |. 1a loathe levee’ Nneerney Wleseee: OT Gu ok 

Calculating machine or Comptometer oper.] median in dollars |}.....] ..... | ..... | .....] 2.0001 22! AQ se caer, 

ES 2 SR eee MeGien In GoUArsem|lerosan | oceeee | ccokk (oC fee | ene te = ® 350 | qe 

WUMON Copy typist. wes a eae ce cece EET LEK ha all Sas Stated Papin. | on odne le ereaal | sesuee nb eee S4e. Cae 

Office boy: (or. girl), .osd:.. Ses. SOS. POCIStINTCOLATS Mel ecpetrt! U scare cuidate ete acesllsaahoae Lescken S15 eoate 

Rerentionistec8: o,.ctcth atic hak idaaroaaven ACCA ANC OMATS wall erence || oes sch llesiacnisic| cet acres ll screen. | lncna. AS oeeeys 

Stenopraphenetismera © aan onmdiee eihia na « TRECINNANLOMALS Mel excite | Mcornee | eet itcel|| eae ite ce. ate | ee eke AS terre ies 

Telephone switchboard operator.........|| median in dollars |} ..... | ..... | ..... | ..... |] ..... | 2... AS) |\e3% ae 

Menionrcop Miby pists wa nrcvs cassia aelears MMEGIANGULOMATS OM Corrie.) fieseecaei|lke emer | samen ne eoane | eean ne: 39) | Biers. 5 

Consumers’ Price Index 

Maadter mee eorse <a. Cb mars eee: Jan. 1989=100 216.7| 222.5] 223.9) 224.6] 221.8] 219.6] 216.8] 210.8 

FIOQUSIN PR ee «OER wR CM ee Oe ea. Jan. 1939=100 111.2) 111.2] 110.7] 110.7] 110.7) 110.1] 110.1] 109.1 

OL EAA Gigs, cates cas On, Oe ee a a Jan. 1939=100 156.4) 156.6] 155.5] 155.6] 155.9] 156.1] 156.2] 152.0 
(Mien a pi eee asta cen tie cares Jan. 1939=100 167.6) 167.9] 168.1] 168.0] 168.2] 168.4] 168.2] 162.0 
NV Omen Beer ee eee ae aren oes Jan. 1939=100 146.9) 147.1) 144.8] 145.2] 145.5] 145.8] 146.0] 143.5 

Che ay Ee ete dls Borciceiw to atnigisl Jan. 1939=100 126.5] 126.5} 126.1) 124.6] 122.2] 121.5] 120.5] 117.8 
Blectireth verter foe ois oho a aergeiocrsaeitts Jan. 1939=100 90.3 90.3 90.3 90.3 90.1 89.8 89.8 89.9 

EE ane oy SIRI ee eee Jan. 1939=100 94.3 94.3 93.9 93.9 93.9 93.9 93.9 93.8 

ELOMSELUTMISHIN GS See ete ox ccs: « Shin hee Jan. 1939=100 158.1)r 157.6] 157.4] 157.2) 156.0] 156.2] 156.4) 151.9 

UTTUT Gtk a i ae Se eats ae ee De Jan. 1989=100 148.2ir 148.1] 147.5) 146.7] 146.6] 145.4] 145.4] 140.2) 

NLR PE TION cate g SR elope eeiglili te Recon Sees Jan. 1939=100 163.7/r 165.6} 165.6} 165.6] 164.4] 163.2] 162.3] 157.9 

Purchasing value of dollar.............. Jan. 1939 dollars 61.1) 60.4] 60.4) 60.4) 60.8] 61.3] 61.6] 63.3 

AT Lenin Bilas een ces noi iterates 1935-89=100 +=ifi..... 174.5] 174.5) 173.7] 171.7) 170.5] 169.3] ..... 

Strikes (BLS) 
Beginning in period. .............60+. VENT es allLociamal oom ae P 3351p 335 310 275 275 336 
Workers mvolved: .Gic5.<). .cseidesdvcx ShOUSANUSEee ee eee | coe p 150 225 165 165 175 113) 
‘Totalman days idles: sica.33 ssj0.60,. <> ThOUsandse eM Mlseevetes. |) scee P 1,750) 2,200] 2,000) 4,100} 8,000) 2,520 
Turnoverratesin manufacturi’g (BLS) 

Separations sock. enna ces re ce ue to per 100 employees |] ..... p 5.5 5.1 4.4 4.5 4.3 4.7 5.9 
anit ioe tea ec yas brersie SO wi per 100 employees |] ..... p 3.9 3.4 2.9 2.9 2.8 3.0 4.5 
MiscellaAneOugs cen: «scams See neste es per 100 employees |] ..... p 2 sil =| sil aul oil oll 
Diincharges Stee 75). anes ein aah oe ents per 100 employees || ..... P A 4 A A 3 A 4 
Emyolist ea. der sf oces ose eS oeanrh ox per 100 employees |] . --.. p 1.0 1.2 1.0 1.1 ial 1.2 .9 

PA PPORMIONR SRS 2 EN, oS te ie Lt ala crctn Care per 100 employees |} ..... p 4.9 5.0 4.7 5.7 4.1 4.0 5.9) 

Wage Earners 2 (BLS) 

manufacturing industries 
eee eoade Be Ee average in dollars |ip 1.366) 1.362] 1.349], 1.339] 1.316] 1.301) 1.292) 1.258 
WEERIV Sar aelos ies’. ale fe stan es average in dollars |p 54.64) 54.18|r 54.07/7 59.95] 52.85) 51.86) 51.79) 51.05 
Hours per production worker..........|] average per week [ip 40.0} 39.8) 40.1] 39.8) 40.2) 39.9) 40.1] 40.6 
Birr loy nen tee cae arte > anatoks 1939 average=100 || ..... 164.5|7 161.7lp 158.5] 158.2} 155.5) 156.1] 160.2 
PAVEGS et eee cece in eisai vovo ees ...|| 1989 average=100 || ..... 381.7|r 374.8] 360.0] 359.0) 346.7) 347.1) 345.3 

able goods (BLS 

adn he : EES oe rs average in dollars jp 1.453] 1.450|r 1.431], 1.407] 1.385) 1.366] 1.357 1.837 

WEEK YA ceiiaeccie ets nanos average in dollars |p 59.43} 57.95|r 58.23\7 56.21] 56.13] 54.81] 54.96) 54.69 
Hours per production worker.......... average per week |ip 40.9] 40.0) 40.7) 40.0} 40.5] 40.1) 40.5) 40.9 
able goods (BLS : 

a peel ~ Sp anes «nao average in dollars |p 1.272) 1.271] 1.262} 1.952] 1.242} 1.230) 1.220) 1.175 

WECKIY Son hte steite stale ssw average in dollars |p 49.61] 50.35|r 49.78lr 49.49] 49.37] 48.65) 48.33) 47.29 
Hours per production worker.......... average per week |p 39.0] 39.6) 39.5) 39.5] 39.8} 39.6) 39.6) 40.2 
acture and distribution of 

eee Hourlycey,.-. abot a. ew sis :% rae average im-dollarsiall|(Pis ces |e foees San | cence T-S58|.chon a 1.320 ae 

WECKIV MER satel Sesere sur.< ¢.oceaiae average in Collars so |liksy-...c0—| aaa |e ne | eres 56.90] ..... a 57.86 ea 
Hours per wage earner....... ics average peruweek lim. aats «||... aie accra lees AlS6| tera. a 43.4, 41. 
ration and distribution of electricity 

ne OUrly a. Soon cele te hme ere average in dollars }}..... |] ..... } Ze | See 1.454) ..... a me ed 

Weekly ein nde alae ins wieratemetod average in dollatse™ G-star oll wrecteam| ior ate. [ferrets 62.81] ..... a 61.42 Me 
Hours per wage earner.............+-. average per weekin Wieshiew «| so scinaf ical Yoajaotre Ae 6| aesceerses a 42.6 ; 
ailroads® = 

poe pete REE ein cites average in dollars |} ..... | ..... |] «.... 1.323] 1.318] 1.332 reba ae 

Be WECKIG costes rensceioe swe aie sis average in dollars || ..... | ..... | ----- 65.37| 66.21) 64.45 .66 a 
“Real” weekly earnings...........+++5 1909S =100 2° =e be. | as eee 158.0} 161.2} 158.2) 162.1 o2. 
Hours per wage earner..............-: average per week |} ..... | ..... | ..s.. 49.4, 50.2) 48.4 ean 103.00 

Agricultural wage rates per month‘ (BAE)|| average in dollars 109.00) ..... En aoee 110). OO leer ctu |Meat oe a 
With poatdses cose cee ricer: average in dollars || 105.00) ..... | ..... 105200|2.5o ee Bao tette 
(Without board dacaiss ssteterete iota anita average in dollars |} 118.00] ..... | ..... 121.00] ..... | .---. : g 

1Changes in Agri are quarterly. _ Derived from Interstate Commerce Commission reports. 

: Fontan of deren pode New ecrices, nein the modal salary was reported ie ir pete of month. eianunt » 1948 
in 
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Percentage Change 


Latest Latest 
Month | Month 
over over 

Previous| Year 
Month! | Previous 
2.6) +2.8 
0 +1.9 
—-0.1; 42.9 
0.2} 43.5 
0.1) +2.4 
0 47.4 
0 +0.4 
0 +0.5 
+0.3) +4.1 
+0.1) +5.7 
-1.1} 43.7 
+1.2 -3.5 
0 -0.3 
-33.3) +32.7 
-20.5) -80.6 
+7.8 -6.8 
+14.7| -18.8 
+100.0]/+100.0 
0 0 
-16.7) +11.1 
-2.0} -16.9 
+0.3) +8.6 
+0.8} +7.0 
+0.5 -1.5 
+1.7) 42.7 
+1.8) +10.5 
+0.2) +8.7 
+2.6) +8.7 
+2.3 0 
+0.1| +8.8 
-1.5) +4.9 
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Trends in Labor Relations 


Male Stenographers for Night Sessions 


Whenever industrial relations men or union lead- 
ers get together they often tell pretty much the same 
story—how they bargained all day and far into the 
night and then, about 3 a.m., finally arrived at an oral 
agreement. At this point they adjourned, setting the 
next bargaining sessions for the following afternoon. 
But what happens? By the time employer and union 
representatives get together the next afternoon, they 
are as far apart as ever. During the night they both 
had second thoughts on what they agreed to and the 
oral settlement means nothing. Why? 

The reason generally is that nobody had typed out 
a memorandum of the tentative agreement and gotten 
the employer and union representatives to sign it. 

A considerable number of labor negotiators, wheth- 
er on the employer or union side, are adopting the 
procedure of a written memorandum. The matter is 
settled once and for all and it prevents the parties 
from going over the same ground again and again. 

But, some negotiators say: “We cannot keep our 
girl stenographers at the office late at night. We have 
to send them home early either because of state laws 
prohibiting night work or for reasons of propriety.” 
Experienced negotiators answer: “We use male sten- 
ographers for our night collective bargaining ses- 
sions.” 

The night stenographer generally does not take 
down everything that is said; usually only the word- 
ing of the final agreement is transcribed. This is par- 
ticularly true of horse-trading sessions. If steno- 
graphic transcriptions or wire recordings! were made 
of everything said, both labor relations executives 
and union leaders would be fearful of being held to 
proposals made merely for the sake of argument and 
certain to be abandoned later. 

Of course, experienced negotiators point out that 
night bargaining sessions should be avoided if pos- 
sible. Both employer and union representatives be- 
come tired and irritable, and such sessions do not 
make for clear thinking. But when faced with a strike 
situation, they cannot always be avoided. 


Wages Based on Cost of Living Average 


Relatively unique among cost of living formulas is 
the one incorporated in the recently signed two-year 
contract between the Cincinnati Hotels Association 
and the AFL Cincinnati Hotel Employees’ Council. 


1For a description of the use of wire recorders for collective bargain- 
ing sessions, see The Management Record, December, 1947, p. 876. 


In this contract, wage readjustments will be made 
after the first year. The wage readjustment will be 
based on an over-all average of cost of living changes 
during the first contract year. 

This cost of living formula, unlike most others that 
appear in union contracts, does not peg the wage 
change to the published cost of living index figure 
for a specified date. Instead, it averages the pub- 
lished cost of living index figures for the first twelve 
months of the contract period. The difference be- 
tween this over-all “average index” and the cost of 
living index for June, 1948 (the month prior to the 
effective date of the contract) is the basis for the 
wage readjustment. 

The clause reads as follows: 


“SCHEDULE J—ADJUSTMENT OF RATES,OF WAGEEAS OF 

JULY, 1949 

“It is the intention of the parties to this contract that 
on 1 July, 1949, the stated rates of wage set out in the 
preceding schedules (the guaranteed minimum wage under 
D-1, the stated minimum under D-2, F-1, F-2, G-1, G-2, 
H-3, H-4, H-5, H-6, H-7, and H-8) will be adjusted to 
reflect the percentage change in the consumers’ price in- 
dex from the month of June, 1948. 

“The method of adjustment follows: 


“1. The consumers’ price index figure for all items in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, as officially published by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, Department of Labor, will be used as 
the basis of adjustment; 


“2. The index figure 173.5 for the month of June, 1948, 
will be used as the base month index for the purpose of 
comparison; 

“3. The average of the index figures for the twelve 
month period, June, 1948, through May, 1949, will be 
used as the average index; 


“4, If the average index figure is at or between the figures 
set out in the below table, then the indicated percentage 
of increase or decrease will be applied to the wages set 
out in this contract to establish rates of wage to be in 


effect during the period 1 July, 1949, through 30 June, 
1950.” 


“TABLE OF AVERAGE INDEX FIGURES AND PER CENT 
If the ‘average 
index’ figure is: 


210.1 and over—increase will exceed ats unian ¥ oaks Ce eee 
208.3 to 210.0 one 


206.6t0208.2 “ “« « Se re 
904.8 toc fee Be eee 18 
QOS TS SOG os ONS Bee < nerg i eee os 17 
201 620s $08,002 2 ee ene 
190.6 ta808. e088 ToS ee eee, a eee 15 
BOF Di hile EDO, Beet ehentS cane cal shl ne fens gear ee lee 14 
196.1°to 197.8 — “*  hiseesee Ma oh ce Catena at 1s 
104Fs 1619660 ee ee ee ae 
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Tere re ul excee ier aaseaciabine are The patent clause of the union agreement also re- 
189.2 to 1908 « a te ers quires that each employee shall sign the following 

.4 to : ¥e ee Rei eee Sor ase, es 8 

a TRY ie eS Bie Bema nk. é heninnr’ 7 Sel Lae 

ae < ae . ees : “In partial consideration for the compensation to be 
180.8 to 182.1 a a Eg RS RRS Sane a i paid to me during the continuance of my employment by 
178.7 to 180.4 “ “ “ 8 = Fe go SER a I agree (1) to disclose promptly in 
ee : Aes “ “ SCRE ae Pe, ty Mal hye Q writing to the company’s patent counsel, or to such other 

<2 tO ; e y ee Rae etek uzushu eas watend cum 1 i i 

Bre LPT tars chain «505 isk sien 9 arb seddeon eyledice a un 0 Pe meee Sop ey may designate, any and all an. 
1718 to 173 4 Eee ERS eer SORE: ores: ces 0 ventions, improvements, and developments which I may 
170.1 to 171 .7—decrease will be... .....eeeevveeeeeee nee 1 hereafter make, invent, or suggest, either solely or in 
gp to pe E tate eect ene enon cues ne nn aes Q collaboration with others, during the term of my employ- 
oy he pare “ bee EET EEE EE Senn ene es : ment by the company, provided that, at the time such 
163.1 to 164.8 ‘ce tem eae yh cole ti? ae inventions, improvements, or developments are made, 
161.4 to 163.0 “ ee gh 2 ot eins ee ae 6 invented, or suggested, they shall relate to (a) the current 
yee = Ne Ef BO ener e eee eee eees i products of the company (b) any process, apparatus or 
SIE y at qa ateete Bek article currently incorporated in or useful in the develop- 
154.4to156 1 <e gS ey SLI | Rca 10 ment, manufacture or operation of such by the company; 


154.3 and below—amount of decrease will be renegotiated. 


The use of the averaging method of adjusting wages 
to the cost of living may have these effects: (1) cut 
down the size of wage increases when the cost of 
living index is on the upswing; and (2) cut down 
on the size of wage decreases when the cost of living 
is on the downswing. 


Patents in Union Contract 


A problem facing negotiators for companies whose 
continued existence depends upon constant develop- 
ment of new complex mechanical devices is whether 
to include a patent contract in a union agreement. 
The negotiators of a western company in their 
contract with the International Association of Ma- 
chinists, included the patent contract in a union 
agreement in these words: 


“Section 1: Each employee, if in the bargaining unit 
covered by this agreement, who on the effective date of 
this agreement is assigned to one of the classifications . . . 
shall, as a condition of employment with the company, 
within thirty days from the effective date of this agree- 
ment, execute and deliver to the company the patent 
contract, a copy of which is attached hereto; and any 
employee who thereafter is assigned to one of the classi- 
fications . . . in the bargaining unit covered by this 
agreement shall also, as a condition of employment with 
the company, execute and deliver to the company, the 
patent contract. 

“Section 2: The patent plan, which is attached hereto 
and made a part hereof . . . shall become effective for 
each employee upon his signing the patent contract. . . 
and shall, notwithstanding any provision in this agree- 
ment for earlier termination, remain in effect until (date). 

“Section 3: No grievance or dispute concerning the inter- 
pretation or application of this article or such other 
patent contract, or the patent plan referred to therein, 
shall be subject to the provisions of Article — (arbitra- 
tion) hereof but any such grievance or dispute may be 
adjusted in accordance with the provisions of Article — 
(grievance procedure) hereof.” 


(2) that my entire title to such inventions, improvements, 
and developments shall become the sole and absolute prop- 
erty of the company; and (3) that I will, at any time 
and at the request and expense of the company, execute 
any and all papers and do whatever is reasonably required 
to insure that the company shall obtain my entire title 
to such inventions, improvements, and developments. 
“I further understand and agree that any additional 
compensation derived by me as a result of the signing 
of this contract will only be in accordance with the com- 
pany’s patent plan which is in effect at the time such 
invention is disclosed in writing to the company’s patent 


counsel or to such other person as the company may 
designate. 


Witness Employee Date 


“NOTE: In order to establish your prior rights, it is 
suggested that you list hereunder any inventions made 
by you prior to this date. Describe each invention as 
briefly as possible and give the patent number or date 
of application if any.” 


Time Limit for Foremen 


One of the problems facing employers and union 
negotiators in writing a contract is that of the return 
of foremen to the bargaining unit. Employers gener- 
ally want unlimited right to return foremen at any 
time to the bargaining unit with full seniority. Unions 
often request that there be some limitation. A com- 
promise to this problem was worked out by a mid- 
western manufacturer and an AFL union. It sets 
one time limit within which the foreman can return 
with full seniority rights, and another within which 
the foreman can return with full seniority upon 
agreement between the company and employee: 


“Any employee who has been promoted from a job 
within the union’s bargaining units to a supervisory po- 
sition, or temporarily assigned to such a position, or to 


some other position which is outside those bargainin 
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units and not in any other union’s bargaining unit at any 
of the three plants covered by this agreement or at the 
plant of the company shall be governed 


by the following rules with respect to any subsequent re- 
turn to his bargaining unit: 


3 Employee’ s 
Job to which | Departmental 
Employee Seniority 
Returns upon Return 


Job from which/Full depart- 
assigned or pro-| mental seni- 
moted. ority. 


Reason for 


Time of Return Return 


1, Afternot more/Employee’s re- 
than 26 full] quest or com- 
weeks (con-/ pany’s desire. 
secutive or in- 
termittent) in 
such a position 
or positions 
within any one 
contract year. 

2, After more|Agreement be- 
than 26 full] tween com- 
weeks (con-] pany and em- 
secutive or in-| ployee. 
termittent) in 
such a position 
or positions 
within any one 
contract year. 


Full depart- 
mental seni- 
ority. 


General help. 


Because of this trend, a number of the noncom- 
plying unions are now setting their houses in order 
so they may comply with noncommunist affidavit re- 
quirements: One such union that has already com- 
plied is the above mentioned Farm Equipment Work- 
ers. Another union that is now complying is the United 
Office and Professional Workers of America, CIO. 

The question arises as to how officers of these 
unions, which either could not or would not comply, 
are now able to sign the noncommunist affidavits re- 
quired by the Taft-Hartley Act. The CIO News gives 
a partial answer in its account of the shifting of offi- 
cers in the United Office and Professional Workers: 


“The board also recommended abolition of the three 
vice presidencies and accepted the resignation of Secre- 
tary-Treasurer John Stanley. Stanley was appointed di- 
rector of organization. The three vice presidents were 
named division heads, and Bernard J. Mooney, formerly 
upstate New York regional director was named secretary- 
treasurer. 

“Along with the policy change, locals will vote on the 
constitutional amendment abolishing the offices of vice- 


. After more 


Seniority 


president. If approved, only the president and secretary- 
treasurer would be required to file affidavits.” 


than 12 con- from the 
secutive date of re- 
monthsinsuch turn. 

a position or 

positions. 


“An employee shall remain a member of the union so 
long as he is in the status covered by Item 1 above and 
therefore retains the right to return to the job from 
which he was assigned or promoted, but during such 
period the union shall not file any grievance in his be- 
half nor take part in the processing of any grievance which 
any such employee may personally present to the com- 
pany. Upon entering the status covered by Items 2 and 
3 above and therefore no longer entitled to return to the 
job from which he was transferred or promoted, an em- 
ployee shall immediately withdraw from membership in 
the union; provided, however that if the company, with 
the consent of the employee involved shall at any time 
while the employee’s status is covered by Item 1 above 
notify the union that said employee waives his right to 
return to his former job he shall immediately ‘upon the 
giving of such notice withdraw from membership in the 
union. 

“Tt is understood that the company does not hereby 
recognize the union as the bargaining agent for super- 
visory employees or any other employees who are ex- 
cluded from the union’s bargaining units under the pro- 
visions of . . . this agreement.” 


Noncomplying Unions Comply 


Unions not complying with the noncommunist affi- 
davit requirements have, in the past year, suffered 
heavy membership losses. The Farm Equipment 
Workers, CIO, for example, have suffered heavy 
losses to the United Automobile Workers, CIO. 


Employer Favors Union Attendance 


A midwestern employer in his contract with United 
Automobile Workers, CIO, recommends to his work- 
ers that they attend union meetings and devote time 
to union activities. The clause reads as follows: 


“In the interest of harmonious relations between the 
company and the union, the company recommends that 
all employees eligible for membership in the union attend 
all meetings and devote the necessary time to union ac- 
tivities to aid in continuing the union as a truly repre- 
sentative agency for the majority of its members.” 


A Comprehensive Checkoff Clause? 


A checkoff clause that attempts to cover all pos- 
sible eventualities appears in a contract between a 
western manufacturer and the United Electrical 
Workers, CIO. Among the features that the clause 
covers are: 


1. Provides that if the former union security clause, 
which was a maintenance of membership clause, shall 
not be contrary to law it shall be reinstated at the 
option of the union. 

2. Provides that if union dues change, all checkoff 
authorization forms shall automatically terminate. 
sas only new authorization forms will be hon- 
ored. . 


3. Provides that the checkoff authorization shall 
be made out in triplicate, one copy to be given to the 
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employer, one to the union, and one to be retained 
by the employee. 

4. Provides that if the worker’s earnings are insuffi- 
cient during a pay period, no dues deduction shall be 
made and the dues deduction shall not be carried 
over to a succeeding pay day. 


5. Provides for the honoring of the checkoff au- 
thorization forms of those employees who leave the 
bargaining unit and then return. 


6. Sets up a procedure to determine whether or 
not an employee was coerced into signing a dues 
deduction form. 


7. Saves the employer harmless from any cost, loss 


or damage resulting from carrying out the checkoff 
provision. 


8. Provides that the employee shall sign two forms, 
one to cover dues and the other to cover initiation 
fees, if the employer so desires. 


The wording of this comprehensive dues deduction 
clause is as follows: 


a. Effective and thereafter, for the life of this agreement, 
the employer will, for the convenience of the union and 
its members and subject to the conditions set forth here- 
after, deduct a union initiation fee for new members and 
monthly union dues in the amount provided for by the 
constitution and by-laws of the union. Such deduction 
shall only be made from the pay of those employees who 
execute an “Authorization of Dues Deduction” form in 
the manner and in accordance with the procedure set forth 
hereafter in this section. 


b. If, during the effective period of this section, the 
constitution and by-laws of the union are amended sub- 
sequent to May 1, 1949, to provide for a change in the 
amount of the union initiation fee and/or monthly dues, 
all “Authorization of Dues Deduction” forms previously 
submitted to the employer in accordance with other pro- 
visions of this section shall be automatically terminated 
as of the first day of the second month following the 
month in which notification is given to the employer by 
the union that said constitution and by-laws have been 
so amended. After such authorizations have been ter- 
minated in accordance with the foregoing, deductions 
for initiation fee; and/or monthly dues thereafter shall 
only be made from the pay of those employees who sub- 
mit new “Authorization of Dues Deduction” forms in 
which is incorporated the amount of the changed initi- 
ation fee and/or monthly union dues. Such new author- 
ization shall be handled in accordance with all other 
provisions of this section. 

c. The “Authorization of Dues Deduction” in order to 
be acceptable shall be signed by the employee and sub- 
mitted to the employer in triplicate. Upon receipt thereof 
one copy shall be sent to the financial secretary of the 
union or such other representative as may be designated 
by the union; one copy to the employee; and one copy 
retained by the employer. All authorizations received by 
the employer on .or before the 20th day of each month 
shall be made effective for deduction purposes the fol- 


lowing month. Authorizations received after the 20th 
day of each month shall not be made effective until the 
second month following the month in which such au- 
thorization was received. 


d. Normally, deductions of initiation fees and monthly 
dues shall be made from wages paid on the first pay day 
of each calendar month. However, no pay-roll deduction 
will be made in any instance in which the employee’s 
earnings after deductions for all other purposes are in- 
sufficient to permit the full monthly deduction. In any 
such case no deduction shall be made by the employer 
for that month nor shall any such omitted deduction be 
carried over to any succeeding pay day. 


e. Deductions for any employee in the bargaining unit 
who has submitted an “Authorization of Dues Deduction” 
and who is thereafter transferred to a job outside of the 
bargaining unit or who is removed from the employer’s 
pay roll for any reason including a leave of absence, shall 
be discontinued effective with the calendar month fol- 
lowing the month in which such transfer, termination, or 
leave of absence is made. In the event of the employee’s 
return to a job in the bargaining unit before his “Authori- 
zation of Dues Deduction” has been in effect for one year 
or the life of contract, whichever is shorter, dues deduc- 
tions shall again be made starting with the calendar 
month following the month of return. In the event the 
employee returns to a job in the bargaining unit after the 
period during which he could have revoked his authoriza- 
tion, such authorization shall be considered to have been 
revoked and a new authorization required before further 
dues deductions will be made. 


f. Deductions for any calendar month shall be remit- 
ted to the financial secretary of the union or such other 
representative as may be designated by the union, to- 
gether with a list of employees for whom deductions were 
made, as soon as possible after the first day of the fol- 
lowing month. 


g. The employer and union agree that no employee 
will be intimidated or coerced into signing or not signing 
an “Authorization of Dues Deduction” nor will any em- 
ployee be discriminated against by either party for sign- 
ing or refusing to sign such authorization. Should any 
employee deny the signing of an authorization or claim 
that it was not given voluntarily, the employer may im- 
mediately discontinue recognition thereof and the union 
may proceed with the issue thus presented through the 
grievance procedure. 


h. The union agrees that it will protect and save the 
employer harmless from any cost, loss, or damage re- 
sulting from the employer’s acceptance of any “Authoriza- 
tion of Dues Deduction.” 

i. The “Authorization of Dues Deduction” shall be in 
the following form: 


Authorization of Dues Deduction 
Too ris. ws olga webiail aaae ash ae tana sia ehataas Company 


ss 


I hereby assign to Local ........ of the United Elec- 
trical, Radio, and Machine Workers of America (UE- 
CIO) from wages earned by me as your employee the 
sum ........ dollars per month as my membership dues 
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in said union. I authorize and direct you to deduct and 
remit to the union such amount from my pay received 
on the first pay day for each month. 

This assignment, authorization and direction shall be 
irrevocable for a period of one year or a period ending 
with the termination date of the collective bargaining 
agreement between the employer and the union, which- 
ever occurs first, provided however, that in the event the 
constitution and by-laws of the union are amended in 
such a manner as to provide for a change in the amount 
of the monthly union membership dues hereinbefore set 
forth in this authorization, then this authorization shall 
become null and void on the first day of the second 
month following the month in which notice is given by 
the union to the employer of said amendment in the 
union’s constitution and by-laws. 


Except for termination of this authorization for the 
reason set forth above, I agree and direct that this as- 
signment, authorization and direction shall be automati- 
cally renewed and shall be irrevocable for successive 
periods of one year each, or for the period of each suc- 
ceeding applicable agreement between the employer and 
the union, whichever shall be shorter, unless written no- 
tice is given by me to the company and the union by 
registered mail, return receipt requested, not more that 
ten days prior to the expiration of each period of one 
year or of the termination date of each applicable agree- 
ment between the employer and the union, whichever oc- 
curs first. 


0) 16 10h ea ae .O'9) 0:00, e 00a ee) 0S OE, OX ONO GH 81016 0 Fe ecbiKeKe: 
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Department 


(The following is to be signed by new union members 
who wish to authorize deduction of union initiation fee.) 


I hereby assign, authorize, and direct you to deduct 
from wages earned by me and to remit to the union 
Bee coi dollars, said amount representing the initiation 
fee due and payable by me to the union as a new member 
of the union. I understand that such deduction and re- 
mittance shall be made in accordance with the terms of 
the company and union agreement. 


Ce 


Employee Signature 


If thereafter during the period May 1, 1949, to July 
1, 1950, all or any part of said Article II, Section 2 as 
constituted prior to May 1, 1949, shall not be contrary to 
law, the union may elect at that time either to continue 
for the life of said agreement said substituted provision 
or to reinstate said Article II, Section 2 or such part 
thereof as shall have become lawful. Such election must 
be exercised by the union within thirty calendar days 
from the date that said Article II, Section 2 or part 
thereof shall have become lawful. If the union elects to 
reinstate said Article II, Section 2 or that part thereof 
which may have become lawful, same shall become ef- 
fective on the first day of the third month following the 
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month in which such election is made and on the same 
date the substitute provision shall be deemed to be null 
and void. 
James J. BAMBRICK, JR. 
Division of Personnel Administration 


Worker’s Right to Severance Pay 
Upheld 


A significant court decision on a severance pay plan 
was appealed in hearings before the Virginia Supreme 
Court of Appeals on November 16. The Hustings 
Court of the City of Richmond had held that a dis- 
missal wage plan unilaterally adopted by the Hercules 
Powder Company was in the nature of a contract 
between the company and the worker who had quali- 
fied for these benefits. 

The company introduced its plan in January, 1945, 
with the approval of the government, and the plan 
was described in the employee handbook. The com- 
pany operated the New River Ordnance Plant under 
a government contract. After the war the plant was 
turned back to the Army Engineers, and on Novem- 
ber 29, 1945, the company notified employees who 
were transferring from the company pay roll to the 
government pay roll that they would not receive 
dismissal compensation. A captain of the plant guards 
who made such a transfer alleged the existence of a 
contract, basing his contention on the statement in 
the employee handbook, and claimed that he was 
entitled to severance pay. 

The court held for the employee and declared that 
the plan “constituted an offer, which if accepted by 
an employee working the specified length of time, 
would constitute a contract,” and that “the plan and 
the assurances made in connection therewith made 
up a part of the bargained-for compensation to be 
given in exchange for continuous service of the em- 
ployee.” ; 

The company’s contention that it had the right to 
discontinue the plan for employees tyansferring to the 
government was rejected by the court. It held that 
inasmuch as the intent of the plan was to retain the 
services of employees during the war years, “it was 
part of the bargained-for compensation . . . given in 
exchange for continuous service by the employee.” 
Since the employee had fulfilled his side of the bar- 
gain, the court stated, the plan amounted to a con- 
tract which could not be abrogated unilaterally by 
the employer. 

The Department of Justice is appealing the case 
because it involves a war contractor, and if the con- 
tention of the lower court is upheld, the government 


may be obligated to the payment of considerable 
amounts.—F, B. B. 
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The Doctor Helps To Engineer Safety 


es YEAR, the Philadelphia plant of Sharp & 
Dohme, Inc., was granted the National Safety 
Council’s highest award for “distinguished service in 
safety” for its record of more than seven consecutive 
months without a lost-time injury, covering an expo- 
sure of 1,648,909 man hours. Two months ago, the 
company’s Glenolden Laboratory won an award from 
the council for its record of 243 consecutive days 
without a lost-time injury, taking first place nation- 
ally in its industrial group. 


COORDINATING DOES IT 


Major credit for the company’s safety record is 
attributed to a new concept of accident prevention 
which introduces into safety planning an active medi- 
cal department with modern administrative proce- 
dures and medical placement techniques. The coordi- 
nation was set up early in 1946. In the previous year, 
the company had had an injury frequency rate of 23.7 
per million man hours; in 1946 it had dropped to 4.6. 
The current annual rate is 1.8. 

The company points to repeated analyses of injur- 
ies in many industries indicating that less than 20% 
of accidents were mechanical or environmental in 
origin. The other 80% were personal in nature and 
seemed largely the result of factors related to physi- 
cal and mental] defects of workers and to improper 
employee attitudes. These conditions were considered 
directly within the functional realm of the medical 
department. 


THE PROGRAM 


Once this concept was accepted, the safety engineer 
and the chief plant physician, working as a team, 
drew up plans for a combined program. 

Three important conclusions were immediately ac- 
cepted: 


1. Accident prevention is not the responsibility of any 
one person but is rather a complex procedure involving 
the safety director, medical director, foremen and super- 
visors, individual workers—and all who are responsible 
for the employment, assignment, training, health and 
welfare of workers. 

2. One reason for a lack of improvement in the injury 
record was a failure, on the part of foremen and super- 
visors, to realize that safe operation is a normal and 
proper function of production. 

3. The efforts of persons interested in accident pre- 
vention were not coordinated. 


The new medical safety program includes three 
major elements. 


1. A general safety education program conducted by 
the safety director. The media used for the purpose are: 
a. Visual aids such as posters and a sound film 
strip. The film was taken in one of the company’s 
plants and illustrates various safety procedures and 
hazards. It was shown to all employee groups and at 
present is used in the company’s indoctrination program. 
b. Safety contests. 
c. Safety suggestions. 


d. Safety committees composed of the safety en- 
gineer, plant physician and two workers selected by 
the union. Under the direction of the safety engineer, 
these committees make periodic inspection of safety 
practices throughout the organization. Their recom- 
mendations and comments are presented in writing 
to management for consideration. 


e. Safety meetings. Weekly meetings are conducted 
by the safety department for new employees. Safety 
policies are explained and discussed. Safety practices 
are reviewed so that new employees will appreciate 
their safety responsibilities. The chief nurse outlines 
the various medical services available to company per- 
sonnel and stresses the importance of reporting injuries 
promptly. Time is planned for general discussion of 
questions on safety. 


2. An educational program for foremen. The program 
is directed toward teaching foremen their responsibilities 
for safe operation. Special emphasis is placed upon 
proper instruction of new workers. This step is con- 
sidered particularly important since foremen are ac- 
quainted with the workers, understand their problems 
and appreciate their safety requirements more thor- 
oughly than any other persons in the organization. Classes. 
and meetings prepared foremen and supervisors for par- 
ticipation in the safety program. 


3. Medical program. 

a. Interpretation of preplacement examination re- 
sults in relation to job requirements. 

b. Rating of all new employees according to physical 
and mental qualifications. The following code was. 
adopted for the purpose. F 

Grade A—Individuals without significant physical - 
or mental defects. 

Grade B—Persons with minor defects that do not. 
require special consideration. In these cases the med- 
ical department is consulted if a transfer is recom- 
mended. A physical examination is not usually re- 
quired unless the job is hazardous. 

Grade C—Workers with defects that require su- 
pervision. In these instances physical examinations 
are required prior to transfer or promotion. In order 
to avoid errors, transfer authorizations are submitted 
in writing. - 
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Grade D—Individuals with defects which make 
them ineligible for employment within the com- 
pany. 

c. Education of employees and enforcement of the 
company policy that all injuries are to be treated im- 
mediately at the plant dispensary. “Amateur first aid 
and departmental drugstores are forbidden.” 

d. Study of industrial fatigue. 

e. Improvement in accident investigation procedures 
through the development of a special medical form. 


KEEPING RECORDS 


The form in question was designed to assure prompt 
and adequate investigation of all accidents. It is 
prepared in triplicate by the medical director who 
forwards the three copies to the supervisor of the 
department in which the accident occurred. The 
forms are then sent to the safety engineer. As soon 
as the injured worker is given first aid, the physician 
records the patient’s story about the accident, provi- 
sional diagnosis, disposition of the case and the physi- 
cian’s recommendations for investigating the acci- 
dent. The safety engineer is notified by telephone 
immediately when serious accidents occur. 

Immediate investigation of the accident is made by 
the supervisor. He records statements and observa- 


ACCIDENT 


SHARP & DOHME, INC. 
MEDICAL DEPARTMENT 
REPORT OF ACCIDENT 


Te: Manager, Dept—___——__, and Safety Engineer, (in turn): 
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tions of employees who witnessed the accident, and 
sets down his own observations and recommendations 
to correct the hazard. 

The safety engineer is then given an opportunity 
to study the report, investigate the accident and add 
recommendations to the form. 

The report is completed by the plant physician. He 
records data concerning the final diagnosis of the 
case, extent of injury, time lost because of the injury 
and comments on the investigations and recommen- 
dations of the supervisor and safety engineer. 

If the three investigators are satisfied with all 
phases of the inquiry and recommendations, appro- 
priate copies of the report are sent to the department 
supervisor and the safety engineer for filing. The 
original copy is retained in the medical department. 
In cases where opinions differ, a conference is sched- 
uled so that the three parties may discuss the prob- 
lem. Technical specialists within the organization are 
consulted when necessary. No case is closed unless 
there is complete agreement among the investigators. 

The company believes that the use of the form 
contributes appreciably to the success of the safety 
program. It assists in coordinating the efforts of per- 
sons directly responsible for employee safety; it im- 
proves the type and quality of safety training pro- 


REPORT FORM 


DEPARTMENT MANAGER: Desaibe how sccident occurred, including scatements of wimeses Indude immediate couse, unsafe 
TMENT. ER: peectices if ony, end gction taken or recommended taipoovent bomapeaea 
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vided by foremen and supervisors; and, since it re- 
quires the supervisor to investigate all accidents, it 
helps him to apnreciate his safety responsibilities. 

From time to time each supervisor receives from 
the medical department a complete report of acci- 
dents which have occurred in his department. This 
procedure is intended to assist him in studying the 
most prevalent types of accidents. 


Labor Press 


lie banner headline, “Labor Wins,” in the Utah 
Labor News keynotes the labor press for Novem- 
ber. “Instead of new hammer blows from the Taft- 
Hartley Act and still harsher legislation,” writes Labor 
(railroad unions, AFL and ind.), “there’s a brighter 
vista ahead, with possible repeal of that ‘union bust- 
ing’ law.” 

An even more immediate reaction to the election 
will be seen in management’s attitude at the bargain- 
ing table, says the UFE Reporter (United Financial 
Employees of the Office Employees International 
Union, AFL). It believes that “a new climate for 
reaching liberalized agreements has been created.” 

While all labor papers are intent on repeal of the 
Taft-Hartley Act, some see obstacles along the way. 
The News (District 50, UMWA-ind.) says “a sizable 
bloc of southern Congressmen may seek to compro- 
mise with milk-and-water amendments. Of such 
amendments,” warns The News, “labor must beware. 
Only outright repeal will suffice.” 

President Charles J. MacGowan, of the AFL’s Boil- 
ermakers, believes “there is only one way to do the 
repeal job.” As reported in Labor, Mr. MacGowan 
calls for “an entirely new bill which will reinstate pro- 
tection of labor’s hard-won rights. Labor will have to 
accept new provisions over and above the original 
Wagner Act,” contends Mr. MacGowan “but such 
new provisions should not interfere with ordinary 
strikes that do not threaten the national economy.” 

According to International Association of Machin- 
ist’s vice president Al Hayes, repeal of the Taft-Hart- 
ley law will mean fewer strikes and more successful 
collective bargaining. As reported in The Machinist 
(IAM, ind.), Mr. Hayes believes that “after the law 
is repealed, labor and management will be able to 
write workable agreements at the bargaining table 
without the handicap of government red tape and 
without tricky lawyers’ language.” 

The St. Louis Labor Tribune (AFL) notes that 
AFL business agents are cautioning unions to resist 
a “temptation to flex their muscles and pay back in 
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The company is gratified with the results of the 
accident control plan. But it does not consider the 
program complete. Accident investigations continu- 
ally present new problems which necessitate further 
study of safety practices and revision of safety pro- 
cedures. 

Erne, M. Sprars 
Division of Personnel Administration 


Highlights 


kind certain employers who used the Taft-Hartley 
Act.” More summarily, Advance (Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America, CIO) concludes that 
“there is a world of peace to be won around the con- 
ference table.” 

Looking beyond the bargaining table, the labor 
press sees other implications in the election results. 
The CIO News says: “It was a victory for the peo- 
ple.” The CWA News (Communication Workers of 
America, ind.) sees in the election “a forecast of a 
better working relationship between organized labor 
and the farmer—something from which the whole 
country will benefit.” 

“The Hillman-Murray idea of a politically active 
labor movement has proved itself,” comments Ad- 
vance (ACW, CIO): “The CIO Political Action Com- 
mittee, guided by the sure hand of Jack Kroll, has 
become a political instrumentality to be reckoned 
with.” To this statement The CIO News, with an 
eye to 1950, adds: “Jack Kroll is director of National 
PAC, but not everyone knows that he is also PAC 
chairman for his home state, Ohio.—P. S. Ohio is 
Bob Taft’s home state, too.” 

One labor leader sees great possibilities in the pres- 
idential inauguration itself. The Brewery Worker 
(United Brewery Workers, CIO) reports: “As one 
music lover to another, James Petrillo of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Musicians, AFL, has offered to 
turn President Truman’s inauguration into the great- 
est musical serenade in Washington history.” 

Other items in the November labor press follow: 


Hedge Interim Contracts: Green 


AFL unions about to negotiate contracts have been urged 
by AFL chief William Green to incorporate a proviso, effect- 
ive when and if the Taft-Hartley Act is repealed or amended, 
that would automatically cancel certain working conditions 
required by the act. Mr. Green’s recommendations, as re- 
ported in the St. Louis Labor Tribune, pointed especially 
to union security and checkoff restrictions. He also en- 
couraged unions to attempt to renegotiate present agree- 
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ments so as to limit the life of their restrictive contract 
provisions to the duration of the law. 


Textile Workers Ready for Fourth Round 


The woolen and worsted department of the United Textile 
Workers of America, AFL, is readying itself for fourth- 
round wage negotiations. The Terre Haute Advocate (Vigo 
County, Indiana, Central Labor Union) reports that De- 
cember wage reopenings are authorized in eighty-four UTWA 
woolen and worsted contracts in New England and New 
York State. According to the director of the UTWA 
woolen and worsted department, new negotiations for 
fourth round increases will be governed by the recently 
announced policy of the AFL.1 


We'll Starve Together, Says Lewis 


Outlining his job stabilization program to the miners, 
John L. Lewis warns: “If we are going to starve at any 
time, we will just all starve together.” The Lewis program, 
as reported in the United Mine Workers Journal (UMWA, 
ind.) calls for positive action whenever the reduced de- 
mand for coal threatens the industry with price cutting and 
unemployment. And when the disparity of employment 
gets too great, Mr. Lewis promises that the union “may 
find it necessary to advise our members how many days 
a week they need to work. We have that right,” adds Mr. 
Lewis, “because the contracts are written to permit that.” 


Strike Headaches—California Style 


Commenting on the California oil strikes in which the 
CIO Oil Workers International Union is involved, the 
International Oil Worker says: “The situation in California 
is grave. . . . The greatest obstacle to strike settlement is 
the question of rehiring of strikers.” The incomplete re- 
turns on OWIU’s legal and financial headaches, as tabu- 
lated by the International Oil Worker, show: twenty-four 
state court injunctions issued; twenty-four damage suits 
(fourteen of which name no specific amount while the 
others totaled $31,481,100 as of last month, and were in- 
creasing at the rate of $360,000 a day); more than 1,500 
contempt of court citations (maximum penalty is five days 
in jail and $500 on each count); more than 340 strikers 
arrested; one federal court injunction granted, four more 
being sought. 


Teamsters Move to Washington 


Headquarters of the AFL International Teamsters Union 
will be moved shortly to Washington, D. C., reports the 
Labor Forum (Southern Indiana AFL). Daniel Tobin, 
Teamster chief, announced that the union’s decision to 
leave its present Indianapolis home was made at the last 
union convention, 


Calls for Union Appreciation Week 


Why not a “Union Appreciation Week” asks The Union 
Leader (Chicago AFL transportation unions). During 
“their week,” unions would throw open their doors’ and 
records to the public. Union men would explain unionism 


For a brief statement of AFL’S fourth-round wage policy, see 
Ae Press Highlights,” page 544, Management Record, Noes: 
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to their nonunion neighbors. And, says The Union Leader, 
it would be a week for labor and management to get to- 
gether and discuss mutual problems. 


Pilots’ Union Membership Soars 


Checking membership at the tenth and largest conven- 
tion of the Air Line Pilots’ Association, ind., the Air Line 
Pilot finds the union has grown from 375 members in 1931 
to its present 6,325. The most rapid growth, says the 
Air Line Pilot, has occurred since the end of the war when 
membership stood at 3,595. 


Barkin Surveys British Teatile Industry 


Solomon Barkin, research director of the Textile Workers 
Union of America, CIO, left for England to aid the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration in making a survey of 
the British textile industry. Textile Labor (TWUA-CIO) 
reports that Mr. Barkin will analyze all aspects of British 
textile problems. 


Haroip STIEGLITZ 
Division of Personnel Administration 


Management Book Shelf 


Industrial Job Evaluation Systems: With Annotated 
Bibliography—Abstract of representative textbooks, 
articles, and manuals dealing with various topics under the 
head of job evaluation. Bibliography contains 291 items. 
United States Employment Service, Washington, revised 
October, 1947, 69 pp., 20 cents. 


Ideas from Employees: How To Organize a Successful 
Suggestion System—Outlines the essentials of a sug- 
gestion system. Describes the main features of the plans 
of five well-known companies. Illustrations and sample 
forms. F. A. Denz, Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York, 
1948, 60 pp. (Section II, Book 2 of Reading Course in 
Executive Technique.) 


California Disability Insurance Program—A factual 
statement of experience under the law since its inception 
on December 1, 1946. It discusses the various aspects of 
the law and its operation for the first year. The study 
brings out the fact that as of January 1, 1948, 8,757 volun- 
tary plans covering 678,809 employees were in force. 
Federal Security Agency, Washington 25, D. C., pamphlet, 
42 pp. 


Checking the Applicant’s References—An illustrated 
description of a card-form system for checking references 
with former employers. The author states that the plan is 
easy to use and that it produces results. Personnel Journal, 
March, 1948, pp. 329-331. 


Practical Job Evaluation—Discusses the development and 
installation of a job evaluation program, using the point 
system. By Philip W. Jones. John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 
New York City, 1948, 304 pp., $4.00. 
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Benefit Programs in Union Agreements 


{hes demands of unions for so-called fringe bene- 
fits are becoming increasingly important. Some 
unions are exploring the possibility of demanding 
various forms of social security benefits from em- 
ployers, in lieu of a wage increase, or are asking for a 
smaller rise in wages. 

In connection with its study of union agreements 
negotiated since the Taft-Hartley Act, Tue Conrer- 
ENCE Boarp made an analysis of the extent to which 
these contracts contained benefit plans providing 
employees with greater economic security. 

Pensions, severance pay and payment for absence 
due to death in the immediate family are benefits 
which appear fairly frequently in these contracts. The 
two benefits most frequently included are group in- 
surance and paid sick leave.1 (See table.) 


PENSION CLAUSES 


CIO unions have succeeded in incorporating the 
company pension plan in their agreements more than 
have AFL unions. Of the thirteen CIO agreements 
containing mention of pensions, five provide that the 
plan “shall be continued during the term of this agree- 
ment, except for such changes as may be mutually 
agreed upon.” In one company, however, the pen- 
sion plan is mentioned in the agreement but “it is the 
intent of the employer to continue the plan in effect 
in substantially its present form. However, it reserves 
to itself the unrestricted right to modify, amend or 
discontinue the plan at any time.” 

Four CIO agreements contain full details of the 
pension plans. These pension provisions are quite 
different from the actuarially determined retirement 
benefit plans adopted unilaterally by employers. 


1The provisions regarding group insurance have been analyzed in 
an article “Group Insurance in Union Agreements” The Management 
Record, August, 1948, p. 393. An article on paid sick leave provisions 
appeared in The Management Record for October, 1948, p. 491. 


Employee Benefit Provisions in Union Agreements 
Source: Tar ConrerENce Boarp 
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Instead of a pension geared to the individual’s earn- 
ings, these plans provide for a uniform pension allow- 
ance for all participants, with some weighting for 
years of service. Only one of the four apparently is 
on an actuarial basis. 

In a metal-working company with an agreement 
with the International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers, employees who are sixty-five years 
of age and have completed twenty-five years of serv- 
ice receive a pension approximately equivalent to 
federal old-age benefits. A pension of like amount is 
given to the employee who is completely disabled 
provided he has been in the service of the company 
for twenty-five years or more. An unusual feature 
of the plan is a retirement committee of four mem- 
bers, one of whom is the president of the local union 
and one the plant manager. The committee has the 
authority to take the pension away from the retired 
employee who accepts a regular job. During periods 
of national emergency, however, this penalty is not 
applied. 

Another agreement between a transportation com- 
pany and the Transport Workers Union of America 
(CIO) provides for a uniform pension of $50 a 
month plus $1 a month for each year of service in 
excess of twenty-five years, with a maximum of $75 
a month. An employee who has completed twenty- 
five years of continuous service and has reached 
sixty-five (fifty-five for women) may voluntarily re- 
tire. The company may require an employee with 
twenty-five years of service to retire if he is sixty- 
eight or more (fifty-eight for females). If an em- 
ployee is over seventy years of age with fifteen but 
less than twenty-five years of service, he may be 
retired on a pension at the rate of $2 a month for 
each year of service. Pensions are also given to em- 
ployees permanently incapacitated who have been 
employed at least twenty 
years. In this case the 
pension is at the rate of 
$2 a month for all years of 
service up to twenty-five 
years and an additional $1 
for each year in excess of 
twenty-five. 

5 Another pension plan in- 
9 corporated in an agreement 
a between a textile finishing 
4 
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sion of $1 a month for a year of service to a maximum 
equal to the employee’s primary Social Security bene- 
fits. An unusual feature of this agreement is that the 
company’s contribution to the plan is limited to a 
maximum of 2% of the hourly production employees’ 
payroll. Eligibility requirements for a pension are: 
(1) the employee must be sixty-five years of age; (2) 
be in the company’s service for at least ten years; 
and (3) be physically incapacitated for work. The 
labor management committee decides on the eligibil- 
ity of the employee for a pension. If a retired em- 
ployee accepts another job, the pension automatically 
ceases. 

The three contracts with unions affiliated with the 
AFL and the two with independent unions provide 
for continuation of the pension plan in its present 
form. 


SEVERANCE PAY 


Most of the severance pay provisions in the union 
agreements are different. Two provide for a minimum 
of five working days for two years’ service and ten 
working days for five years’ service, while in another 
agreement the five days’ severance allowance is given 
after the employee has completed eight weeks’ serv- 
ic and ten days’ pay is provided after six months’ 
service. 

All but one of these clauses provide for a termina- 
tion allowance which is graduated according to 
length of service. The maximum amount, however, 
ranges from ten days’ pay (4 contracts) to one week’s 
pay for each year of service (2 contracts). Two of 
these schedules are given below. 


‘ Amount of 
Length uf Service Severance Pay 
SitorsSyearsirccBaaat. acto was aac buu ees 4 weeks’ pay 
Sut Oca V CANS oriheyss .nissssine ipa SacsudaseisCen astisus corer 6 weeks’ pay 
MLO LO SV CATR rere rrarren ir Gite eerie in nk ne 7 weeks’ pay 
LOfor:smoreyeatsrtonias shots tages eee oes 8 weeks’ pay 
+ & & 
QE Soar Seen One rac erm ee 1 weeks’ pay 
PitOmOVEAlsrn Mint eee te meee 2 weeks’ pay 
SOD Ol years se Ghia eee ee ass 3 weeks’ pay 
UO or MOrelLyearTs Pont conewns aah aehiyauw a1 4 weeks’ pay 


PAY FOR DEATH IN FAMILY 


The only other employee security benefit which 
appears with any frequency is payment for absences 
due to death in the immediate family. These clauses 
are found more frequently in AFL contracts (6.6%) 
than in CIO agreements (2.4%) . 

These provisions are quite uniform. They usually 
specify that the employee shall be paid for absences 
because of death in the family, up to a maximum of 
three days. One contract provides that the employee 
shall be paid up to a maximum of three days’ straight 
time for death in the immediate family, but for other 
members of the family they are paid for one day for 
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attending the funeral. A public utility contract pro- 
vides for one day’s pay for death in the immediate 
family, and any time lost in excess of the one day is 
deducted from the unused portion of the paid sick 
leave. 


PAY FOR PERSONAL ABSENCES 


Two contracts provide that the employee shall be 
entitled to a specified number of absences for personal 
reasons. One agreement between a distiller and the 
International Brotherhood of Boilermakers, Iron Ship 
Builders, Welders and Helpers (AFL) provides for 
one day off for each quarter, but this allowance is not 
cumulative from one quarter to the next. The em- 
ployee forfeits this allowance if he is absent for any 
reason more than five days in a given quarter. 

Another agreement between a public utility com- 
pany and an independent union contains the provi- 
sion for five days’ absence for personal reasons during 
the year, provided that the employee has completed 
one year’s service. 

F., Beatrice BROWER 
Division of Personnel Administration 


Management Book Shelf 


Causes of Industrial Peace Under Collective Bargaining 
—Case Study No. 2—Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Company 
and the Federation of Glass, Ceramic and Silica Sand 
Workers of America, CIO. An analysis of the cause of 
industrial peace between labor and management at Libbey- 
Owens-Ford. The committee finds, among other things, 
that “the parties have acquired a seasoned understanding 
of their respective objectives and of the process by which 
different objectives can be harmonized.” By Frederick H. 
Harbison and King Carr. National Planning Association, 
Washington, D. C., 1948, 76 pp., $1. ; 


Industry-Wide Bargaining—The author believes the trend 
toward industry-wide bargaining “is fraught with political 
and economic consequences little understood by the public 
or the parties to organized labor relations.” He attempts 
to analyze the nature of the trend and what should be done 
about it. By Leo Wolman. The Foundation for Economic 
Education, Irvington-on-Hudson, New York, 1948, 64 pp., 
50 cents. 


Training Employees and Managers—Offers a well- 
organized, comprehensive discussion of the place training 
can and should occupy in a modern business organization. 
Many specific problems confronting the industrial trainer 
are presented and practical solutions suggested. The three 
authors are currently engaged in the type of work about 
which they write. By E.G. Planty, W. S. McCord, and 
C. A. Efferson, Ronald Press Company, New York, 1948, 
278 PP +s $5.00. 
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Trends in Hours and Karnings 


i leo earnings again rose to a peak in Sep- Gross Average Weekly Earnings in Manufacturing 


tember, but the rate of increase was below re- Industries 
cent months. The Bureau of Labor Statistics average Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 
was $1.362—a gain of 1.0% over August and 9.0% In Current and 1989 Dollars 
over September, 1947. At the outbreak of war in $5 we 
Europe (September, 1939), production workers aver- i A aaa ra a Be 


aged $.628 an hour. The increase in the nine inter- 38 
vening years has been 116.9%. Since the wartime 


CURRENT DOLLARS WA 
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high of January, 1945, hourly earnings have advanced af psc 
30.2%. Wage-rate adjustments have been particular- is VA fea 
ly instrumental in this change, since working hours Fy 
have declined. Hours worked a week averaged 45.4 35 4 
at the beginning of 1945 as against 39.8 hours in Sep- Ve 
tember, 1948. 30 
WEEKLY EARNINGS 25 

As a result of a decline of 0.5% in the weekly earn- 20 
ings of workers in the durable goods industries, the cite, wt, lage mam ieame AT ase 
average for all manufacturing increased only 0.2% new high, 14.1% above January, 1945, when weekly 
in September. The average received was $54.18, a wages were at their wartime peak. Weekly earnings 


TABLE 1: HOURS AND GROSS EARNINGS OF PRODUCTION OR NONSUPERVISORY WORKERS IN 
MANUFACTURING AND NONMANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, SEPTEMBER, 1948 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


stig A te Ai 2 Average Weekly Hours pteeese Bo ne 
Industry Group! a 
September, | August, | September, ||September,| August, | September, || September, | August, | September, 
1948 1948 1947 1948 1948 1947 1948 1948 1947 
ALL MANUFACTURING............... 54.18 54.07r | 50.47 39.8 40.1 40.4 1.362 1.349 1.249 
Durable goods... «2.226 = ees eee eee 57.95 58.23r 54.06 40.0 40.7 40.6 1.450 1.431r 1.331 
SATISOMIONUIES ANeis aches ete Tare vise eho aes aa 61.93 64.457 59.35 $6.8 38.8r 39.2 1.681 1.662r 1.515 
Electrical machinery.................... 58.05 57.51r 53.46 40.0 40.0r 40.4 1.450 1.439 1.825 
Furniture and finished lumber products...| 48.21 47.74r | 45.38 40.8 41.0r 41.5 1.181 1.163r | 1.093 
Tron and steel and their products......... 60.88 60.66r 56.21 39.8 40.4 40.3 1.531 1.5037 1.396 
Lumber and timber basic products........ 49.32 50.69r | 45.41 41.8 43.1 42.8 1.181 1.176r | 1.062 
Machinery, except electrical............. 61.39 61.50r | 57.36 40.6 41.0r 41.1 1.512 1.499 1.395 
Nonferrous metals and their products... .. 58.69 58.08r | 52.62 40.9 40. 8F 40.2 1.436 1.424r | 1.809 
Stone, clay, and glass products........... 53.87 54.00r 49.57 40.1 40.9r 40.4 1.344 1.821r 1.227 
Transportation equip., except automobiles.| 60.86 60.55r | 56.54 39.1 39.7% 39.7 1.557 1.525r | 1.424 
Nondurable goods......... 22... 0:02 03 o0ns0ee 50.35 49 .'78r 46.80 39.6 $9.5 40.2 1.271 1.262 1.165 
Apparel and other finished textile products.| 40.39 40.28r | 37.64 36.2 36.5 36.0 1.117 1.105r | 1.046 
Chemicals and allied products............} 58.19 57.69r 51.81 41.2 41.0 41.0 1.411 1.407r 1.263 
MOOG Es x scertimrsine -% fT ON 51.64 49.73r ee pete ee pee ee eee ree 
eather products............. 42.97 | 42.80r | 41.89 ' : : : : : 
Pee aa altel aro hist Se ee itdlera Nelo eCasts 57.02 56.98 51.99 42.7 43.2 42.9 1.335 1.320 1.210 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries..| 67.31 65.89r 61.61 39.3 39.1 40.2 1.711 1.684 1.534 
Products of petroleum and coal........... 68.65 70.71r | 61.84 40.4 41.2 41.0 1.698 1.716r | 1.509 
RUD DEL PLOdUCtS stip eins ities oie sir lsee o> 59.42 60.47r 57.76 39.5 40.3 39.9 1.504 1.500r 1.447 
Textile-mill prod. and other fiber manufac.| 45.12 45.07 41.39 38.0 38.5 89.5 1.188 1.170 1.048 
Tobacco manufactures................-: 87.94 89.26 37.33 38.0 39.0 89.2 998 1.008 | .952 
NONMANUFACTURING? : 
and natural roduction.| 67.58 69.59 61.37 39.6 | 41.3 40.3 1.711 1.682 1.510 
Seedpeer power utilities.” suntiend ..| 61.88 61.46 58.29 41.7 42.1 42.0 1.498 . 1.475 1.390 
Private building construction.............. 72.09 71.89r 65.22 37.6 37.8 88.0 1.917 1.901r 1.718 
Retail. trade. .......002..022.. Eee Oro 40.48 41.19 37.06 40.2 41.0 40.0 1.086 1.080 1.012 
Wholesale trade. ..........---22eeeeceeee 57.49 67.51 53.65 41.2 41.3 Al.2 1.381 1.879 1.281 


tData for individual industries available in “Hours and Earnings Industry Report” published monthly by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
‘Data for aggregate not available. rRevised 3; 
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TABLE 2: INDEXES OF PRODUCTION-WORKER EMPLOYMENT AND WEEKLY PAY ROLLS IN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, SEPTEMBER, 1948 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Industry Group! 


September, 1948] August, 1948 |September, 194 


ALL MANUFACTURING..............500 secs ese 


Durable goods cokiais.tecishoua ts ttvisancanss spotters sratntvensishs1sPaisi 
A WLOMIODINES set racare stoner roteral er raise cannistesey as Ise es lois 
Blectrical’machineryi:cocsnmme eve owe cue tisiels electors 
Furniture and finished lumber products.............. 
Tron and steel and their products................... 
Lumber and timber basic products..............0... 
Machinery, except electrical............... 20-00 
Nonferrous metals and their products................ 
Stone, clay, and glass products..................05. 
Transportation equipment, except automobiles........ 

Nondurable goods 
Apparel and other finished textile products........... 
Chemicals and allied products..................00- 
| iXoress ee Resist ic Sian See entre Ae LIRR at Sane eRe eae 
Leather and leather products................++-+05 
Paper and allied products................0.eeeee005 
Printing, publishing and allied industries............. 
Products of petroleum and coal.,..............2000- 
Rubber prod ue ts croc yocasnce senate cers. tage tonere rass-dmogerovenetoy eer 
Textile mill products and other fiber manufactures... . 
Tobacco manufactures < soccer. «tate sac ater od» he 


NONMANUFACTURING? 


Crude petroleum and natural gas production........... 
Electric light and power utilities...................... 
Retail trade wrar nicec eae rae eyes sineie wine eles cae 
Witolesslestrade= terest hina to wisn care aaa co ee en Te 


(1989 average =100) 


Employment Indexes 


Pay-roll Inaexes 


ptember, 1948] August, 1948 |September, 1947 


381.7 345.3 
422.6 418.9 382.2 
415.4 417.1 380.6 
466.9 454.8 450.5 
344.5 339.7 324.3 
366.1 361.1 327.7 
523.3 8 427 4 
484.0 3 451.4. 
386.3 879.3 349.5 
361.4 359.4 320.2 
581.8 547.7 509.8: 
341.7 331.6 309.2 
349.4 343.4 303. 8: 
462.5 450 .6 403.1 
389.8 3 356.1 
246.9 3 248.1 
352.5 6 315.5: 
273.6 8 249.7 
345.6 2 307.5 
344.9 2 348.3 
295.5 2 262.9 
214.8 3 205.3 
235.6 206.5 
205.1 183.1 
219.4 202.5 
220.8 203.3 


1Data for individual industries available in ep oreeat and Pay Rolls Detailed Report” published monthly by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
rRevised. 


2Data for aggregate not available, 


in the nondurable goods group rose 1.1% in Septem- 
ber, showing the effect of longer working hours as 
well as higher hourly earnings. The individual indus- 
tries, however, followed no particular pattern. The 
increases extended from 0.1% in textile and paper 
plants to 3.8% in food factories. Decreases moved 
within a similar range, with the tobacco industry at 
the lower limit—3.4% below its August level. The 
drop in this latter industry reflected a shortening of 
the work week for cigarette workers by 7.5%. 


EMPLOYMENT 


The employment slump earlier this year was fully 
overcome by September when the index exceeded ail 
previous postwar levels. The number of production 
workers engaged in manufacturing industries was esti- 
mated at 13,478,000; the index, on a 1939 base, 
equaled 164.5. Accessions between August and Sep- 
tember were concentrated in the nondurable goods 
group, with the food industry, in line with its annual 
pattern, reporting the outstanding gain—8.4%, Can- 
ning and preserving, the major component of this 
industry group, absorbed 36.1% additional workers 
over the month. 

Nonmanufacturing employment showed only minor 


variations in September. While transportation and 
public utilities and service generally declined, the 
mining and trade groups indicated a slight upward 
movement. In the latter classification, apparel re- 
tailing reflected consumers’ seasonal demands by ris- 
ing 8.4% to a level just slightly above that of Sep- 
tember, 1947. 


PAYROLLS 


Even though the September employment index in 
all manufacturing industries was well below the trend 
established during the war years, weekly payrolls 
soared to the highest point ever reached in the series. 
They were 1.8% higher than in August, 10.5% more 
than a year ago, and 6.1% above the wartime peak 
of November, 1943. In this lat-st survey, declines 
prevailed mostly among the nondurable goods indus- 
tries, with the petroleum and coal products group 
showing the extreme change. The California refiner- 
ies’ strike, resulting from a wage deadlock, persisted 
throughout the month and drastically affected ac- 
tivity within the industry. 
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Briefs on Personnel Practices 


Competitors Are Good—Watch Out! 


A startling innovation in employee publications was 
a recent feature spread in News and Views, issued 
by the Caterpillar Tractor Company, devoted to 
products of the company’s competitors. Along with 
a photograph of each piece of earth-moving equip- 
ment built by a rival manufacturer was a caption 
pointing out the most desirable features of the prod- 
uct—those which offered Caterpillar most competi- 
tion. 

An introductory editorial was designed to arouse 
Caterpillar employees from any smugness they might 
feel concerning their own product and inspire them 
to greater productive effort. Other companies had 
an advantage in that they could offer more im- 
mediate delivery than Caterpillar with its great back- 
log of orders. Customers might get tired waiting. 
Caterpillar had to increase its production to keep its 
orders and get new ones. 

“New, small but vigorous companies are entering 
the field and are presenting high caliber and interest- 
ing equipment” the editorial indicated. “The field is 
studded with top-notch performers. Competition is 
getting rough. If there is any smugness at Caterpillar, 
there is no reason for its existence. A company that 
rests on its laurels is a company that will go out of 
business.” 


Facts on Colds Are Popular 


The common cold has become a popular health 
topic for discussion in fall and winter issues of em- 
ployee publications. The Boston Edison Company, 
The Visking Corporation, Owens-Illinois Glass Com- 
pany and The Texas Company are a few of the organ- 
izations that have recently published material on the 
subject. 

These articles usually discuss ways to avoid catch- 
ing cold and what to do if colds develop. Most of the 
articles are brief to encourage reading. Some are 
illustrated. 


Annual Donations Made Automatic 


Approximately 40% of Elgin plant employees be- 
came members of the Elgin Watch Employees’ Civic 
Welfare Fund during its first year, pledging more 
than $10,000, which represented one full day’s pay 
by each member. The fund is now soliciting pledges 
for automatic renewals each September 1 unless the 
member indicates his desire to withdraw during the 
preceding thirty days. New members are solicited at 


the time of entering employment with the company 
but the automatic renewal will eliminate annual so- 
licitation for the fund itself. 

The purpose of the fund is to provide employees 
with a single agency through which to contribute to 
the major recurring charitable and welfare appeals 
in the community. A governing board consisting of 
seven employee trustees and four public-spirited citi- 
zens of the community administers distribution of the 
contributions. Officers of the fund are selected from 
the employee trustees, but no action can be taken 
without the concurrence of at least one public trus- 
tee. The affairs of the fund are audited annually by 
independent certified public accountants. 

Among the organizations that shared in the dis- 
bursements were the local Community Chest, Ameri- 
can Red Cross, the county tuberculosis association, 
the county infantile paralysis fund and the American 
Cancer Society. 


Health Is News South of the Border 


The people’s interest in health cannot be overesti- 
mated, according to an experience of The Texas Com- 
pany. Health articles were prepared for Texaco 
Topics, the company’s employee publication, and 
translated into Portuguese for Brazilian employees. 
These attracted the attention of a local Brazilian 
newspaper. Permission was given to reproduce the 
material including cartoons. Today the articles are 
published regularly by about ninety weekly or daily 
newspapers, with a combined readership of around 
twenty million Brazilians. 


Where Is Jones? The Golf Tee Tells 


A unique method is used by employees of the 
Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corporation to indicate 
where they can be reached after leaving their depart- 
ments. A member of that company’s technical control 
center has designed a board, attractively decorated, 
which is punched horizontally with lines of holes. 
Across the top of the board is'a list of the factory and 
laboratory departments which are most frequently 
visited by members of the control center. Included 
in the listing are spaces to show “gone home,” “on 
vacation,” “out of town” and a few other general 
categories. Listed down both sides of the board are 
the names of the members of the department with 
a golf tee inserted at the side of each name. When- 
ever it is necessary to leave the department, the 
employee moves his tee to the hole under the depart- 
ment to which he is going. 
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Consumer Price Trend Downward 


ONSUMERS ’ prices declined 1.1% in the month 

ending October 15. With this drop, which was 

the greatest in the year, the Board’s index stood at 
163.7, only 2.1% above the year’s low in March. 

For the third consecutive month, food costs have 
fallen, making a total of five monthly decreases in 
the ten months of 1948. Contraseasonal declines in 
meat and dairy products were offset somewhat by 
seasonal price increases in some fresh vegetables and 
higher egg prices. Most sources reported lower corn 
meal and flour prices compared with last month. The 
decrease in wholesale grain prices which resulted from 
this year’s large crops has not yet been fully reflected 
at the retail price level. 

Some hope for continuing price declines in retail 
food prices is contained in a statement by Franklin J. 
Lunding, president of Jewel Tea Company, who says 
that “there’s no doubt about a downward trend in 
food prices. Tremendous production of the country’s 


farms will continue to have its influence on lower 
prices, despite higher operating costs of business. I 
am of the opinion that food prices have passed their 
peak.” 

Clothing prices resumed a downward trend which 
had continued for five months until interrupted for a 
month by the reappearance of winter clothing on the 
retail market. The net decline from March to Octo- 
ber was only 0.3%, as against a rise of 0.7% for the 
same period a year ago and an increase of 4.9% in 
the corresponding 1946 interval. Reduced prices for 
men’s cotton clothing reflects the general softening in 
the cotton market which took place last spring, and 
brings hope of further price declines. 

Housefurnishings and sundries were the only groups 
to show price advances in October, rising 0.3% and 
0.1%, respectively. Although scattered reports of 
increases in fuel prices were received, they did not 


(Text continued on page 604) 


CONSUMERS’ PRICE INDEX FOR THE UNITED STATES, AND PURCHASING VALUE OF THE DOLLAR 


Index Numbers, January, 1939=100 
Revised series: January, 1939 = 100; series previously was on 1923 = 100. 


Weighted Clothing Fuels? ‘ 
Date eenes of| Food Housing! Fumith. Sundries ieee of 
All Items ings the Dollar 
1946 December...........| 148.3 | 192.50) 104.7 | 147.8 | 157.3 | 139.8 e907 20 144.4 | 134.7 67.4 
Annual average’... .| 136.1 | 164.6 | 104.7 108.4 ~ 93.3 | 185.4 | 128.6] 73.8 
1947 March............. 150.5 | 196.86] 104.7 0 .2| 148.1] 186.0] 66.4 
Vise Se ae ae 151.1 | 197.5c| 104.7 '8 9| 147.6] 137.5 | 66.2 
Villy he tioades 151.7] 198.5 | 104.7 iy 8| 148.4] 138-3] 65.9 
Regine oc 154.4] 205.8d] 104.7 ‘8 8| 148.8] 188.6] 64.8 
September.......... 157.0 | 212.1 | 104.7 8 8] 150.6] 189.1 63.7 
October............- 157.9 | 210.8] 109.1 9 8.8| 151.9] 140.2| 63.3 
November.......... 159.1 | 212.9e| 109.1 9 8| 153.8} 141.1] 62.9 
December.......-...|_ 161.1 | 216.9 | 109.9 | 154.0. 89.9] 93.8] 154.1] 142.6] 621 
Annual average‘...| 153.8 | 203.2 105.9 "114.3 | 89.7| 93.7 | 149.5 | ~ 188.4 | 65.0% 
1948 January............ 162.4} 218.9f| 109.9 89.8] 93.8] 155.4| 1483.9| 61 
; ; 6 
February........... 160.6 | 213.29] 109.9 89.8] 93.9] 156.0] 148.8| 623 
Marehy 2:20.54 04; 160.8 | 210.9 | 110.1 89.9] 93.9] 156.3] 145.1] 62.4 
che cee) ee 162.3] 216.8] 110.1 89.8| 93.9| 156.4| 145.4| 61.6 
Maysk. Seo ee 163.2 | 219.6h| 110.1 89.8] 93.9| 166.2] 145.4] 61.3 
Site aasite masts 164.4] 921.8| 110.7 90.1] 98.9] 156.0| 146.6| 60.8 
ih Aaa eee 165.6 | 294.6 | 110.7 90.8| 98.9] 157.2] 146.7] 60.4 
Mugusts ic: esis ok 165.77] 223.9%] 110.7 90.3| 93.9] 157.4| 147.6r| 60.4 
September.......... 165.67] 222.6 | 111.2 90.3] 94.3] 157.6r| 148.17] 60.4 
October............ 163.7 | 216.7] 111.2 90.3| 94.3| 158.1] 148.2] 61.1 
Percentage Changes 
Geptto48 toOct2 1949se8lae =llul mene Ibo=o=. [anno lulu =0.9 [umEO Lo Damn loll IDL i Ga 
pt., 1948 to Oct., 1948...) -1.1] 2.6 0 | =OLilan-0.8 | = ).1 0 0 0 0.3 
Oct., 1947 to Oct., 1948... +3.7] +42.8| +1.9| 49.9] +3.5| +2.4] +7.4 +0.4 | +0.5 oie ae Taig 


1Rents surveyed quarterly, March 15, J 15, t. 15, . 15, 
2Includes electricity and iy, } iad el ees 
erases ie four quarterly aaa ‘ f 

eig) average of two quarterly i i i i 
aBased on food: pices for Bee. 16,1946. tg ape atm 
bBased on food prices for March 13, 1947. 
eBased on food prices for June 16, 1947, 


dBased on food prices for Aug. 18, 1947. 
eBased on food prices for Nov. 17, 1947. 
fBased on food prices for Jan. 14, 1948, 

tiered on food prices for Feb. 16, 1948, 
hBased on food prices for May 18, 1948. 
‘Based on food prices for Aug. 16, 1948. 
jBased on food prices for Oct. 14, 1948. 
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CONSUMERS’ PRICE INDEXES FOR FIFTY-SEVEN CITIES 
Source: Taw Conrmrencn Boarp 


Norts: These indexes do NOT show intercity differences in price level or standards of living. They show 
only changes in consumers’ prices in each city, which changes may be compared with those for other cities. 


Ind Numbe P 
Yan., 1980 =100 sep Tans, 1990100 aan 
Crrr Ciry RARE yr Waemervi: 
Sept. 1948 | Oct. 1947 
Oct. 1948 | Sept. 1948 | Oct. 1947 || to or Oct. 1948 | Sept. 1948] Oct. 1947 ee ae me 
coe VK eae Se Oct. 1948 | Oct. 1948 Oct. 1948 | Oct. 1948 
Akron Chicago 
Food. ARS Gia eae 221.9 228.7 214.4 -8.0 =O 204) MOO: Hoke the esis store 227.6 232.8r) 218.1 2.2 +4. 4 
Housing! 53 eee tnde 121.8} 121.8] 117.67 0 “-Sal Housing’. .¢.....5. 6: 120.5 | 120.5} 120.4 0 +0.1 
Clothing!.* 36.7 fi. 155.7 155.8 148.7 —0.1 +4.7 | Clothing............ 156.4 156.87r]) 151.5 0.3 +3 .2 
HUGRE St che 2 Pn ae 155.2 155.2 140.1 0 PLO Ogi UCL As, ethos susie toe 111.9 111.9 104.0 0 +7.6 
Housefurnishings. ... . 185.9 | 185.9] 182.2 0 +2.8 | Housefurnishings....} 152.8] 152.6] 145.7]| +0.1] +4.9 
SAMNGTIOH Shes cc hans 152.5 152.4r} 140.8 +0.1 +8.3 | Sundries............ 152.7 152.6 140.5 : +8.7 
; +4.8 
Cincinnati 
4 an 8 SOR MOU. Beton ete Q17.4 229.8 209. 9r 2.4 +3.6 
8 8 2 Oa MELOUSING! cae crip 110.8 110.8 105.8 0 +4.7 
4 4 M2 Sa) Clothing. m.eemnccerae 167.0 167.0 159.1 0 +5.0 
6 6 8 ELSE ML QUC Gate Sen arterea eae 133.2 183.2 124.0 0 +7.4 
Housefurnishings. .... 154.3} 162.1] 137.2 ]/ +1.4 | +12.5 | Housefurnishings....] 149.3 | 149.3] 141.0 0 +5.9 
PONGTIOB 108% oe 139.0 139.0 134.2 +8.6 } Sundries............ 152.3 152.07} 142.8 +0.2 +6.7 
Weighted Total..... 160.1 162.8 158.3 +1.1 Weighted Total....} 166.9 168.5r| 159.07, 0.9 +5.0 
Baltimore Cleveland 
MOOOS Sats cns usher 219.1 225.3 212.1 SEBS a] ME OOGs nc ceteine scat’. 219.9 225.8 206.67) —2a0 +6.4 
Hotsing” 2. 3c 2Vs 110.1 110.1 104.8 +5.1 | Housing!............ 116.7 116.7 116.7 0 0 
Glothing:.3..5-....22%.. 155.6 155.4 152.3 +2.2 | Clothing............ 167.1 167.0 159.3 +0.1 +4.9 
Miee co. moe etek 141.7 141.6 129.5 OTA} Bueltvad. fossa cna 135.8 135.6 122.6 +0.1 | +10.8 
Housefurnishings. .... 168.6 | 168.7] 158.4 +6.4 | Housefurnishings....} 163.1 | 162.6] 154.0 ]/ +0.3] +5.9 
Sermimess. ss. .2 143.4 143.4 137.6 +4.2 | Sundries............ 151.1 151.0 143.1 +0.1 +5.6 
Weighted Total..... 166.0 168.1 159.4 +4.1 Weighted Total....| 167.0 168.7 158.47 -1.0 +5.4 
Birmingham 
Foods... 2. Saat c ete 222.3 228.3 223.6 2.6 =0'.6i] Food. .ij.:0 ewes cc's 222.9 | 225.0 | 208.1 -0.9 +7.1 
Housing® ©. .2..60% 3% 121.5 121.5 LLy.2 0 +3.7 Housing! Kapseda Snadc 115.1 115.1 106.4 0 +8.2 
Glothings2.2~....03" 157.1 157.4 153.6 0.2 +2.8 | Clothing............ 161.5 161.9 154.2 0.2 +4.7 
Lin ge ae Apa rs. fe 126.4 126.4 121.3 0 +4.2 | Fuel?..... ate eeees 89.1 89.1 89.1 0 0 
Housefurnishings..... 153.6 | 153.4] 151.6 +0.1 +1.3 Housefurnishings . ...| 157.1 | 156.6] 149.9 +0.3 +4.8 
Sundries) .020-t...5 136.6 136.5 129.5 +0.1 +5.5 | Sundries............ 145.9 146.0 138.1 -0.1 +5.6 
Weighted Total..... 161.6 163.3 158.2r -1.0 +2.1 Weighted Total....} 160.0 160.6 150.77 -0.4 +6.2 
Boston Dayton 
MOORS ct. Becca oa 202.8 209.4 195.0 Food. SAD abossupoedS 210.3 216.8 207.9 -3.0 ie 
Housing. . 22.2... 2% + 114.4 114.4 109.1 Housing* SCupnoDuagas 117.5 117.5 111.7 0 aoe 
Plothing |. 529. ..2%4i- 147.0 147.0 144.0 Clothing Houiatsb Ono our 152.3 152.5 147.0 0.1 aay 
ifm See OAS wok “peg 04 eee sensi rae jas ers Are tes 
Housefurnishings..... 162. 60. . ousefurnishings.... ; ‘ : : : 
Sundries... ... < oe 146.3 146.4 142.5 Sundries...2)...\sice ess 140.4 140.3 136.6 +0.1 +2.8 
Weighted Total.....{ 162.0 | 164.2 | 154.7 Weighted Total....| 160.7 | 162.6] 156.27] -1.2| +2.9 
Bridgeport Denver 
LS oA a ee 210.6 220.8 199.5 MOOG Seite Sejae cise eres 2138.8 | 218.2 207.0 2.0 +3.3 
RI CSIN Gs, Sicsainocsins os 107.1 107.1 107 2d Housing! ss sscccaeae 118.4} 118.4] 118.2 0 +0.2 
i 151.2 151.8 145.8 Clothing..55... «+. 160.1 160.2 150.9r} -0.1 +6.1 
Clothing) 2.2... a. F 5 , I eee pitts bet , Se 
ohn Site, See oe 150.2 150.2 133.3 ae erogod ae ie en ey ieee 
Housefurnishings..... 155.0 | 154.8] 146.6 ousefurnishings. ... : : ; : : 
Sundries...... % Saersisrs 168.3 167.97; 160.5 Sundries, ees 145.5 145.5 135.8 Sees Bove e 
Weighted Total..... 166.7 | 169.97} 158.7 Weighted Total....} 160.2] 161.5 | 153.57] -0.8| +4.4 
Buffalo Des Moines ; 
Food 230.9 238.1 215.7 -3.0 RIE Onis MOO cao steele oce.sieraeie 216.8 | 222.2 | 205.4 -2.4 +5.6 
ne. 11 0 0 | Housing'.......... ..| 107.7 | 107.7 | 105.6 0 | +2.0 
PVOUsINI G'S fortaicsicia/ae ss 117.8 | 117.8 7.8 
Clothin 152.4 | 152.87] 146.9} -0.8] 48.7 | Clothing............ 167.6 | 167.5] 161.0} +0.1] 44.1 
Fuel ssc] rasa | gale | 198. Sy pe eee ee 152.8] 152.8] 189.7] 0 | +9.0 
Housefurnishings..... 158.2 | 158.5r} 157.3 0.2 +0.6 Housefurnishings . ..-| 162.5 | 162.38 ae eh eo 
Sundries......... ...-| 149.6] 149.5 | 139.9 +0.1 +6.9 Sundries. «+s eee-] TAG-6 | OS | SS | | 
Weighted Total.....| 160.4 | 171.77] 160.2 | 18 | 45.7 | Weighted Total....|" 162.0 |" 163.4r] oe2 | 08 F487 
Detroit 
Nene bse taar oe ee ee ee 214.7 | 220.2} 212.77] -2.5| +0.9 
pe eee ee ..| 226.1 | 984.7 ae R 
lousi 103.7 103.7 Housing!............ 109.9 109.9 | 109.9 0 
ered i wee Fe 155.0 | 155.8 Clothing.......+.... 155.6 | 156.3r| 152.2} -0.4| +2.2 
aeons 6 133.0 | 133.0 Fuel’... ss ceceeeee 147.4 | 147.4 195.8] 0 | 18.8 
efurh pay Ee ; furnishin 166.5 | 164.2 : é ; 
Boren pats Pats ree "| 360.6] 162.8| 151.9} -0.1| +7.0 
Sundries........... ..| 187.8 | 187.8 Ties... 1e2.6 | 162-8 | LO} OT | ee 
Weighted Total.....| 160.6} 163.2 Weighted Total....] 166.0 67. 30. : E 
Includes electricity and gas. rRevised, 


TRente surveyed quarterly, March 15, June 15, September 15 and December 16, 


ane 
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CONSUMERS’ PRICE INDEXES FOR FIFTY-SEVEN CITIES—Continued 
Source: Tam Conrerence BoarpD 


Nore: These indexes do NOT show intercity differences in price level or standards of living. They show 
only changes in consumers’ prices in each city, which changes may be compared with those for other citves. 


Index Numbera Percentage Index Numbers 
Jan., 1989 =100 Changes Jan., 1939 =100 


Crr Sept. 1948 | Oct. 1947 Crrr 
Oct. 1948 | Sept. 1948 | Oct. 1947 to 


Percentage 
Changes 


Sept. 1948 series 


. t. 1948 | Oct. 1947 to 
bat ali cs Oct. 1948 | Oct, 1948 


ES Ln | En 


Duluth Kansas City, Mo. 

ood ancestries 214.4 220.2 207.27 -2.6 28.45 ih MOOd.< a ofhe ties oscecctese 203.0 209.5 202.5r -3.1 pape 
Housingivrss etic 102.3 102.3 101.9 0 +0.4 Housing"...........- 108.4 108.4 108.4 0 oe 
Clothing yeaa te 166.6 167.0 160.3 0.1 +3,9 | Clothing............ 160.8 161.1 156.6 —0.2 ate if 
BUC hates .cecntihete se 151.0 151.0 135.9 0 +11.1 Fuel’... .....). . rete 3c 120.9 120.9 111.5 0 tee 
Housefurnishings..... 173.2 | 173.1| 167.21 +0.1 | +3.6 | Housefurnishings....] 147.0] 146.0] 140.7] +0.7] + - 
UNG dog oSbaduo ae 144.8 | 144.8] 187.6 0 --5.2 | Sundries...2......0.- 152.4 152.4r| 141.3 0 +7. 

Weighted Total..... 165.7 167.6 158.6 -1.1 +4.5 Weighted Total....} 158.2 160.0r 0 +3.4 


Erie, Pa. 
ROOd Ss cvgsvins = teaty)s 227.8 | 233.0] 222.2] -2.2] 42.5} Food.............«. 2.0 
Housing’ . oo. Ban « 123.2} 123.2] 114.07 0 +8.1 | Housing!............ 0 
‘Clothing age. creek 172.6 173.0 169.9r 0.2 +1.6 | Clothing...........- +6.5 
Pn pune eae ell 155.1] 155.1 | 138.4 G1 | Rueltst. beast tet +5.7 
Housefurnishings. . . . . 158.2 | 157.6 | 152.4]) +0.4] +3.8 +2.8 
Sundriess.atase s4'05- 156.0 | 156.0} 151.5 +8.0 | Sundries............ +5.3 
eo: +1.7 
ec e tee e204 ale 208 52 4 ee 94 Sr) —22 00) 1-550! WOOK. pedis tara -care loinc +3.9 
Pacers eee mabe ee L0640 i) 10629 /|'510453)|| 1 Oellne-en5 |) Housing! Co.cc ae +0.5 
ee aieecen ae ieek 748 eel 75.5 9160.6.) —O. 49-87 Sog- Clothing s.s-sisehe +1.0 
sae wiper Ol.O |eslbl 2 2-199 4 | 0.1 |. -F1627 | Nueltx 22 tere aaa 0 
Housefurnishings..... +4.3 
Sundries.............] 150.8} 150.6} 139.0]}) +0.1 | +8.5 | Sundries............ +5.8 
Weighted Total..... 163.5 +3.7 
Grand Rapids Louisville 
Hood oe jeesinn es cece 218.7 Moods. scstyotiens ae Sete 228.8 233.8 224.9 2.1 +1.7 
Housing!. 112.8 Housing*: 3%. «0... cic TOV a1 eeelO7 dolar Osen 0 0 
Clothing ian 2c cus 154.9 Clothing 4esjr62-6-1 153.5 154.0 149.0 -0.3 +3.0 
1 DES eae eer 154.0 Pinel? S:aacp.ttas oases 156.1 156.1 145.0 0 +7.7 
Housefurnishings. .... 172.4 Housefurnishings....| 165.3 | 165.3 | 163.4 0 +1.2 
Sundries............. 154.8 Sundries. 7..-.-. 0-1. 161.3 161.2r) 142.2 +0.1 | +13.4 
aici 1 Weighted Total....} 174.2} 175.97} 166.37] -1.0| +44.8 
= el 
Macon 
San Boh BOREL Sb : ; : j - 00d... dio Sisieis > Silvie el One 222.4 
7) Seer: ie 0 Housing!............ 123.2 | 123.2 
a Om : 1] Clothing............] 162.8 | 163.3 
Neco te CL eee ; 0 Fuels ecGa5 ve ae heel to 117.9 
Housefurnishings. .... Housefurnishings....| 154.6 | 154.17 
MUNATIegs Ace. cs bh: Sundries j.ar.....5-101. 139.0 | 188.8 |: 
seats ‘ : : f ‘ Weighted Total....| 163.5 | 165.27 
Memphis 
Feuovie Morais eoaeyas Food... 2 Sasol» : 236.8 
eae ae Housing!............| 114.0] 114.0 
. Se Clothing............| 160.8 | 161.5 
Be rictois girrsierene  i45).3 81. Cie tei aay eee ELL 117.9 
Housefurnishings. ... . 143. Housefurnishings....| 157.4 | 157.5 
Sundriesy) 35.4.0 esas 145. Sundries............ 131.6 | 131.4 
eH Weighted Total.... 161.6 


sere eee seesreeee et 440.0 | AAB.L | 410.09  ~“h.B | A F BOOT... cece rer nnvaee 


sewer ee ereeeane? 44-06 | F4L,6 | SELL G TO =U fF UY EF EROUSITD BS. cee eee ee 


sewer eee ereeee ce] 2400.0 | AUU.0 | LUL.D Tf -U.L | spud F VIOTAING.... 1... e ee 


So Pei ee eis 06 «2 ei eice he ie eM te BU PU OU RA RUC ee cceee scenes e 


eee , f 5 : .1 | Housefurnishings.... 
isis fens ore wiles : : : 5 .2 | Sundries............ 


ROG Gy Oe eee : ; siete Thien vigeiee : 238.2 ; 9 
Mereeare ascent ; ; : 0 . Housing!............ 108.8 | 108.8] 108.3 +0.5 
hing............. : : ? : .O | Clothing............ 163.9 | 164.4 | 160.0 +2.4 
rar c Peer F ; ; 5 ; Buel ances 137.7 | 187.7 | 1921.9 +13.0 
Housefurnishings. ... . : : : c .8 | Housefurnishings....| 170.1 | 169.3 | 156.9 +8.4 
Sundries............. 155.3} 155.5 | 143.5 +0.1 +8.2 | Sundries............ 154.1 | 154.1 | 146.1 +5.5 
Weighted Total..... 168.3} 169.6 | 161.37] -0.8 +4.3 Weighted Total....| 169.1 | 171.5 | 168.1 +8.7 

Rents surveyed quarterly, March 15, June 15, September 15 and December 15, *Includes electricity and gas, rRevised, aLess than 0.1% 


CONSUMERS’ PRICE INDEXES FOR FIFTY-SEVEN CITIES—Continued 
Source: Tae Conrmrencn Boarp 


Nors: These indexes do NOT show intercity differences in price level or standards of living. They show 
only changes in consumers’ prices in each city, which changes may be compared with those for other cities. 


Index Numbers Percentage Index Numbers Percentage 
Jan., 1989 =100 Changes Jan., 1989=100 Changes 3 
Crrr Sept. 1948 | Oct. 1947 Crrr Sept. 1948 | Oct. 1947 

Oct. 1948 | Sept. 1948 | Oct. 1947 to to Oct. 1948 | Sept. 1948] Oct. 1947 to to 
Oct. 1948 | Oct. 1948 Oct. 1948 | Oct, 1948 
Muskegon Portland, Ore. 

Hood Sacre. 262.4 | 267.6 | 251.8 Le Oiines-4s 2 ile ROOUS so Saeco sates 224.6 | 229.6] 211.37] -2.2] 46.3 
Housing! 115.4 115.4 115.4 0 0 Housing! 122.8 122.8 110.0 0 +11.6 
‘Clothing pin suet hc creiotahi wis 151.5 151.6 146.0 0.1 +3).571) Clothing’ sans. tri % « « 175.6 175.9 166.87 —0.2 +5.3 
in Ske hoy EERE? se 162.0 162.0 146.0 0 mre O UD TEM UGIt, writ clacciers ccncihrene 129.0 129.0 121.9 0 +5.8 
Housefurnishings. .. . . 188.7 | 188.4] 189.2] +0.2 -0.4 | Housefurnishings....} 146.0] 146.0] 138.3 0 +5.6 
DORUMIOS Cat nt. ct ok 143.0 143.0 189.0 0 +99 | Sundries..:.....<... 185.2 136.4 130.07 —0.9 +4.0 
ee ae .8 2 7 +3.6 Weighted Total....| 164.7 166.6 155.4 -1.1 +6.0 
SnicicGnnie a cee eneee leeane! feeOe. 0 POLO pe tA Gil) BOO cise de isteue 0 weceis 225.6 210.8 3.5 +3.3 
ae p SUOne tO kt 204,077 . 0. | +-0.2 | Bousing*. soos 106.2 103.3 +2.8 
Gasaeaksiten si. 2a0.G | 2£46,0 | 140.070" =O. 9 0.6.1) Clothing)... svc. seas 159.1 151.17 0.3 +5.0 
See ee diel | 116.7) 108,68 f 40.8 |. 7.6: lePuel’....¢...c..00e 145.1 126.6 0 +14.6 
Housefurnishings ; .8rf Housefurnishings....| 140. 140.0 | 183.1} 40.5] +5.7 
Sundries c. ee oh ; . a: : : Sundries............ 146. 146.8 | 140.4 +0.1 +4.6 


eee ewww wee renee se] SLL.9 | 216.0 | AVZ.STH —“V.D9 | FR. L | BOOK... ee ee ener nnene 


see eereceeeeeey, L00.U | LD00.L | LVOVD.OTR —V.L PF FU.D J VIOULETIE. .. ee eee enee 
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CONSUMERS’ PRICE INDEXES FOR FIFTY-SEVEN CITIES—Continued 
Source: Tom Conrerence Boarp 


Norm: These indexes do NOT show intercity differences in price level or standards of living. They show 
only changes in consumers’ prices in each city, which changes may be compared unth those for other cities. 


Ind Numb Percentage 
Jane 1950100 ange Jan., 1989 =100 Changes 
Grrr Sept. 1948 | Oct. 1947 Crer Sept. 1948 | Oct. 1947 
: t tot 4 
Oct. 1948 | Sept. 1948 | Oct, 1947 Ga se OcaASte Oct. 1948 | Sept. 1948 | Oct. 1947 One ie Soe 
St. Paul Toledo ppatetee dpe es 
Rood fier satiosiaccct 227.9 | 284.9 | 220.8 -3.0 =FB i By A MOOG A ecleve stalelerois,sterete 222.8 | 226. ; -1. 
Housing", 107.7 107.7 104.9 0 +2.7 | Housing! . 120.8 120.8 113.1 0 +6.8 
Clothing 402 ie... wee. 152.9 | 154.6 | 147.47] -I1.1 +8.7 | Clothing............ 161.7 | 160.2 152.2 +0.9 +6.2 
Ruel ecm. ha. 142.7 141.4 125.4 +0.9 | +13.8 Welty reresnatyal ete ies 147.3 147.3 134.1 0 +9.8 
Housefurnishings..... 174.8 | 175.9r| 169.5 -0.6 | +3.1 | Housefurnishings....] 150.6 | 148.6 | 144.2]| +1.3 +4.4 
Sundriesaneaeek rine 149.7 | 149.67] 139.57) > +0.1 “7-3 | Sundries; ..2 5. ...... 155.7 155.5 148.2 +0.1 +5.1 


Housefurnishings 
Sundries 


Housefurnishings. ... 


Housefurnishings Housel 
undries 


Sundries 


1Rents surveyed quarterly, March 15, June 15, September 15 and December 15. 


; : ; 40.1 : ‘Includes electricity and gas, rRevised. 
Housefurnishings. .... 163.9} 163.8] 158.5} 40.1] +43.4 
BURGOS. irre ics ooo 189.8 | 189.5] 133.171 +0.2] +65.0 
Weighted Total..... 161.9} 162.7] 156.87) -0.5] +3.3 


Fuel and Light Housefurnishings Sundries 
Bellefonte, Pa...... : +0.1 | +3.8 
Evansville, Ind..... +3. 0 +3.8 
International Falls, Minn..| -0.7 | +2.8 0.3 | +4.4 
Joliet, Ill.?....... eee] 0.7 | 43.4 +0.1 | +4.7 
Trenton, N. J....... -0.9 +0.6 | +7.2 
1Rents surveyed quarterly, March 15, June 15, September 15 and December 15, Includes Lockport and Rockdale, 
(Continued from page 600) stands at 61.1 cents as compared with 63.3 cents a 
exert an appreciable effect on the country-wide index. year ago (January, 1939=100 cents). 
The decrease in consumers’ prices was large enough Laurence D. Dre Trupe 


in October to lift the purchasing value of the con- Suirtey Fass 
sumer’s dollar 1.2%. The value of the dollar now Statistical Division 


Wage Increase Announcements—October 15 to November 15 


Note: Announcements verified by company granting increase unless otherwise specified 


Increase Previous Rate or Range 


Company 


Date 
Effective 


Number 


‘Affected Effective 


American Bemberg Corporation...... 9-1-48 1,800 n.d. 
Elizabethton, Tenn. 9-1-48 150 n.d. 
A J approx. 
American Chain and Cable Company. 5-1-48 to} na. n.a 
Braddock and York, Pa. 11-1-48 
5-1-48 to n.d. n.d. 
a 11-1+48 
American Structural Products Com- 11-1-+48 450 n.a 
pany? approx. 
Berlin and South River, N. J. 
9-48 100 n.d. 
; approx. 
American Telephone and Telegraph 10-15-48 | 22,500 6-2-48 
Company, Long Lines Department 
American Zinc Company of Illinois... 8-25-48 800 | $1.1125 | 3-14-48 
Dumas, Tex. hr. 
mininum 
9-1-48 36 n.d. n.d. 
Atlas Powder Company............. 9-20-48 180 | $1.3834 | 9-20-47 
Atlas Point, Del. hr. 
Avco Manufacturing Corporation..... 8-2-48 270 n.a 11-25-47 
Sandwich, Ill 8-2-48 40 "i 12-1-47 
Benrus Watch Company............. 9-1-48 375 6-6-47 
Waterbury, Conn. 
9-1-48 27 6-6-47 
Bied and Hong ee ee) 7-5-48 | 3,000 n.d. 
East Walpole and Norwood Mass.; 
Phillipsdale, R. I.; Chicago, Il.; 
Shreveport, La. 
n.a n.@ 
Borden Cheese Company............ 260 |$1.285 hr.| 9-1-47 
Plymouth, Wisc. approx. 
n.a n.d. n.@ 
Borden’s Dairy & Ice Cream Company 24 See 9-21-47 
Grand Rapids, Mich. remarks 
Braniff Airways, Inc................ 600 | $.72 to 6-1-47 
Dallas, Tex. $1.94 hr. 
180 | $265 mo.| 6-1-47 
minimum 
Brink’s, Incorporated............... 150 | $1.11 to | 7-1-47 
Boston, Mass. $1.28 hr. 
A. S. Campbell oe Det aah rae 500 | $1.58 eet 6-9-47 
East Boston, : averagi 
Ns ge eas 65 | $1.28 br.| 6-9-47 
< average 
Campbell, Wyant and Cannon Foundry 2,185 n.d. n.a 
Company 
Muskegon, Mich. 1,082 n.d. na 
$20 mo. 59 n.d. n.d. 
$20 to 292 n.d, n.d. 
$50 mo. 
Chicago and Southern Air Lines, Inc. . $10 mo. 441 | $130 to n.a, 
average 
Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corpor- See 7,850 n.d. 
ation remarks 
San Diego, Cal. See 750 ats 
remarks 
Dunlop Tire and Rubber Corporation. $.11 hr. 1,700 na 
Buffalo, IN Ys 
Eaton Manufacturing Company, Reli- ‘$.13 hr. 437 | $1.24 hr. | 4-7-47 
ance Division S 
Massillon, Ohio 


Remarks 


(United Textile Workers, AFL) 
(United Textile Workers, AFL) 


Additional 3¢ hr. inequity adjustment resulted in 
a net increase of 11¢ hr. and a maximum of 15¢ 
hr. Present minimum base rate: $1.12 hr.; 
present maximum rate: $1.71 hr. (Glass Bottle 
Blowers, AFL) 

(No union) 


Covers 42 states and District of Columbia. In- 
crease: $2 to $6 wk., depending upon position, 
experience and locality. Average increase: $3.60 
wk. (Amer. Union Telephone Workers, CIO) 

In addition, efficiency bonus, based on operating 
results, paid to all employees. Sick leave plan 
instituted. (Ind. Union Marine & Shipbuilding 
Workers, CIO) 

(No union) 


Night shift premium changed from a straight 5¢ 
hr. to 5¢ and 10¢ hr. (UMW, Dist. 50) 

(Associated Unions of Amer., Ind.) 

(No union) 

8) Union Marine & Shipbuilding Workers, 


(No union) 

Previous increase: 7.5¢ hr. effective 1-48. (United 
Paperworkers, CIO; Eastern Roofing & Building 
Employees, Ind.; United Gas, Coke & Chemical 
Workers, CIO; Int. Union of Operating Engin- 
eers, AFL; CIO union) 

$75 yr. up to $2500 yr.; 3% on higher rates. 
Previous increase: $3 wk. up to $2500 yr.; 5% 
on higher rates effective 1-48. (No union) 

(AFL union) 


(No union) 


Previous minimum rates: unskilled male $1.153 
hr., female 83¢ hr. (CIO union) 
Mechanics. (UAW-CIO) 


Pilots. (Int. Air Lines Pilots Assn., AFL) 


(Int. Bro. Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
& Helpers, AFL) 

One additional paid holiday, making a total of 
five. (CIO union) 

One additional paid holiday making a total of 
five. (CIO union) 

Nonincentive employees. Six paid holidays after 
six months’ employment. (UAW-CIO) 
Incentive employees. Increase on guaranteed 
rate, Additional 5¢ per clock hour. Six paid holi- 
anys after six months’ employment. (UAW- 


Clerical employees. (No union) 

Supervisory employees. (No union) 

All employees received increased 
benefits. 

(No union) 


insurance 


Increase: 5% of basic rate. S.x pad holidays. 
Nee Assn. Machinists, Ind.; Engineers & 

chitects Assn.; no union) 

Increase: 5% of basic salary but not to exceed 
$25 mo. (Engineers & Architects Assn.; no union) 

Employees with 15 years’ service granted 3 weeks’ 
vacation with pay. Previous straight-time plant 
average: $1.498 br. (United Rubber, Eork, 
Linoleum & Plastic Workers, CIO) 

Group insurance plan (contributory) including 
life, weekly sickness and accident, hospital ex- 
pense, and surgical ee insti- 
tuted. (UAW-AFL) [Salaried employees 
received an equivalent increase.| 


WAGE INCREASE ANNOUNCEMENTS—OCTOBER 15 TO NOVEMBER 15—Continued 
ce i ey ee en ee i ee ee eee 


Company 


Gaylord Container Corporation....... 
Atlanta, Ga. 

General Aniline and Film Corporation, 

Ansco Division 

Binghamton, N. Y. 

General Box Company.............. 
Louisville, Ky. 

General SMilla’ Ines occas ree 


The B. F. Goodrich Company........ 
Marietta, Ohio 


The Harshaw Chemical Company.... 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Hewitt—Robbins, Inc................ 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Holgate Brothers Company.......... 
Kane, Pa. 


Hollingsworth and Vose Company.... 


SH otels'(200) oer ce eee sles te 
New York, N. Y. 
Howard Paper Mills, Inc., Maxwell 
Paper Company Division 
Franklin, Ohio 
Inland Steel Company.............. 
Chicago, I]. 


International Milling Company....... 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


International Minerals and Chemical 
Corporation 


International Shoe Company......... 


Johns-Mansville Corporation........ 
Waukegan, II. 


Koppers Company, Tar Products 
Division 
St. Louis, Mo.; Stickney, III. 
*Linen Supply Houses (35).......... 
New York, N. Y. 


Type 
of 
Worker!| Amount 
WE | $.10 hr. 
WE | $.14 hr. 
NS) $3.50 wk, 
WE | $.05 hr. 
WE | $.13 hr. 
WE | $.08 hr. 
WE | $.145 hr. 
average 
WE | $.084 hr. 
WE | $.10 hr. 
Ss 6% 
approx. 
WE | $.04 br 
WE | $.05 hr. 
WE | $.04 hr. 
s 5% 
WE | $.10 hr 
WE | $.10 hr 
WE 12% 
average 
WE | $.10 hr 
WE 8% 
tS) 7% 
WE 8% 
iS} 8% 
WE 9.5% 
iS} 10% 
WE 8% 

s 10% 
WE 9.5% 
Ss 10% 
WE | $3.13 br 
WE | $.12 br 
WE | $.10 hr. 

laborers 
WE See 

remarks 
WE See 

remarks 
WE | $.15 hr. 
WE | $.09 hr. 
WE | $.125 hr. 
WE 10% 


Increase 


Date 
Effective 


8-16-48 


6-28-48 
6-48 


5-26-48 
6-1-48 
10-15-48 


6-10-48 
9-27-48 


650 


15,000 
2,000 
67 


75 
129 


2,246 


Previous Rate or Range 


Rate 


$.98 hr. 

average 

$.98 hr. 
n.d. 


See 
remarks 


n.d. 
n.d. 


$.58 to 
$1.13 hr. 


n.d. 


$1.06 hr, 
minimum 


n.d, 


Effective 


8-47 


6-28-47 
n.d. 


10-4-47 


n.d. 


9-1-47 


Remarks 


(United Paperworkers, CIO) 


(Int. Chemical Workers, AFL) 
(No union) 


Previous increase: 8% effective 5-26-47. (CIO 

union) ; ’ 

Minneapolis, Minn. (Amer. Fed. Grain Millers, 
FL) 


Oskaloosa, Iowa. (Amer. Fed. Grain Millers, 
AFL) 
Lodi, Cal. (Amer. Fed. Grain Millers, AFL) 


Night shift differential increased from 3¢ hr. to 
5¢ and 7¢ hr. Twenty min. paid lunch period 
granted to all female hourly employees. (Int. 
Chemical Workers, AFL) : 

Also, continuance of cost of living bonus paid 
quarterly based on cost of living index of BLS. 
In addition, six paid holidays were granted. 
Previous average hourly rate: $1.44 hr. (Int. 
Chemical Workers, AFL) 

Nonexempt employees. (No union) 


Two additional paid holidays making a total of 
six. (United Rubber, Cork, Linoleum & Plastic 
Workers, CIO) 

Company now pays one half the premium on 
oe hospitalization insurance. (UMW, Dist. 
50 

(No union) 

West Groton, Mass. Previous common labor rate: 
99¢ hr. (AFL union) 

East Walpole, Mass. Previous common labor 
rate: $1.06 hr. (CIO union) 

(Hotel Front Service Employees, AFL) 


Shift differential: 4¢ and 6¢ hr. (CIO union) 


Coal mines. 10¢ a ton royalty for retirement 
fund in addition to previous royalty. (UMW) 

Coal mines. (No union) 

Fluorspar mines. (No union) 

Fluorspar mines. (No union) 

Tron ore mines. (United Steelworkers, CIO) 

Iron ore mines. (No union) 

Steamships. (Nat’l Maritime Union, CIO) 

Steamships. (No union) 

Steel mills. (United Steelworkers, CIO) 


Steel mills. (No union) 


Three weeks’ vacation after 25 years’ service. 
Previous base rate for truckers: $1.17 hr. (Amer. 
Fed. Grain Millers, AFL 

Greenville, Tenn. (United Gas, Coke & Chemical 
Workers, CIO) 

San Jose, Cal. In addition, further changes in 
rates will fluctuate with BLS consumers’ price 
index, (Int. Chemical Workers, AFL) [Effective 
the same date, 66 salaried employees received 
varied increases.] 

Covers approximately 40 units. (United Shoe 
Workers, CIO) 

Covers 21 units. (No union) 

Further changes in rates will fluctuate with BLS 
consumers’ pric’ index, First 6¢ hr. of extra 
payments frozen; Additional paid holiday grant- 
ed heey total of six. 

St. Louis, Mo. Covers Warehouse, Listing Dept. 
and porters and elevator men in General Office. 
A Warehouse Employees, Ind.; United 

stribution Workers, Ted} 

Vacation plan now: 1 week after 1 year, 2 weeks’ 
after 3 years’ service, Previous average straight- 
time hourly earnings: $1.37 br. (Int. Chemical 
Workers, AFL) 

(United Gas, Coke & Chemical Workers, CIO) 


Announced 11-1-48. New average hourly wage: 
$1.00 hr. New female minke rate: hia 


is 
(Amal. Clothing Workers, CIO) 


WAGE INCREASE ANNOUNCEMENTS—OCTOBER 15 TO NOVEMBER 15—Continued 


Increase Previous Rate or Range 
Company aye 
Worker! Dat Numbe Remarks 
amount Effective Affected 
The Glenn L. Martin Company...... WE | $.10 hr. | 8-30-48 | 10,395 ‘Additional 5¢ hr. granted to all hourly employees 
L ; i i .ddi . granted to all hourly employees 
Baltimore, Md. in lieu of two 10 min. rest periods. Three addi- 
tional paid holidays granted: Memorial Day, 
July 4th, and Fri. following Thanksgiving Day in 
1949. (UAW-CIO) 
8 See 9-1—48 1,300 Increase ranged from 9% for lower salaried 
remarks groups a graduated to 4% for higher salaried 
4 groups. 
Ls bce ites aegis COS Ta nie, APES Teas WE $.12 hr. | 9-20-48 480 ibe es 9-15-47 (United Se etal. CIO) 
; s male base 
: . 4 Ss 10% 9-6-48 70 n.a. n.d. (No unio 
Milk _Dealers Association of Metro-| WE $4 to 10-25-48 | 15,000 | $72 wk. | 10-25-47 |(Int. Biot tencaciont Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
politan New York $5 wk. approx. & He)pers, AFL) 
x average 
Morey Machinery Company......... WE | $.04 hr. | 8-21-48 120 | $1.60 hr, | 2-27-48 |(United Electrical, Radio & Machine Workers, 
Astoria, L. I., N. Y. = average CIO) 
8% 8-21-48 11 n.a, n.d. (No union 
John Morrell and Company..........| WE $.04 ‘hr. 11-1-48 7,000 See 1-12-48 |Previous ae men $1.11 hr.; women $1.005 hr. 
Stns, lowe; Eee hae a Dak. s 9 ro 5 penerks a (CIO union; AFL union) 
including branches; Topeka, Kans. 4 11-1- 1,80 ee 1-12 Previous increase: $3.75 to $4.25 wk. effective 
: remarks 1-12-48. (No union) bf Sage 
Mutual Chemical Company of America} WE 9% 4-1-48 270 | $1.01 hr. | 4-1-47 |Additional 2¢ hr. increase for Leader and 1st 
Jersey City, N. J base labor class mechanics. Increased accident and health 
insurance benefits. Payment of double time for 
hours worked in excess of 12 hrs. a day when due 
to reasons other than the absence of another 
employee. Payment of time and one-half for the 
following shift if less than 8 hrs. have intervened 
between the end of the previous shift and the 
beginning pf the Age fects peyeent ne the 
company of part of the cost of work shoes. 
(United Gas, Coke & Chemical Workers, CIO) 
National Motor Bearing Company....| WE | $.12 hr. 8-1-48 346 See 1-1-47 |Previous starting rates: male $1.045 to $1.245 hr.; 
Redwood City, Cal. remarks female 95.5¢ hr. (UAW-CIO) 
The New Haven Pulp and Board] WE 9% 9-8-48 480 | $1.22 hr. | 12-1-47 |Minimum dneresees 10¢ ue eudent ane pesisk 
Compan: average insurance and _ surgical nefits instituted. 
New oa Conn. (United Paperworkers, CIO) 
er a ee Company..... WE ve it 10-3-48 7,700 n.d. nN. (WesBtaig  Lrlephond: temple yeess gee Traffic 
any, N. Y. wk. approx. mployees Assn. 0 p-Sta 
So Ged Sl ea ae ae Ss $.16 hr 5-1-48 32 | $.89 hr. | 5-1-47 |(Office Employees, AFL) 
Buse zer Brothers Diesel En- average 
gine Company Division 
N oe Serpe isan Rayon C ti WE | $15 br. | 9-1-48 | 3,200] na na.  |(United Textile Workers, AFL) 
ort erican on Corporation... f h - : ; , i : 
Elizabethton, rae toe Ss $.15 hr. 9-1-48 300 n.a n.d (United Textile Workers, AFL) 
approx. 
The Ohio Brass Company........... WE 4% 9-6-48 PP 700 n.d. 5-10-48 |(United Electrical, Radio & Machine Workers, 
Barberton and Mansfield, Ohio : CIO) ; 
Oldbury Electro-Chemical Company..| WE 5% 8-2-48 430 n.a n.@. (UMW, Dist. 50) 
*Pamers chen : ~ kf Sea aoe ceo WE | $.25 hr. | 11-1-48 2,500 | $2.07 hr n.a Increase results from agreement since 1926 that 
St. Louis, Mo approx, painters’ wages will fluctuate in sums represent- 
E " ing the average wage change for 10 other basic 
construction unions. (Bro. Painters, Decorators 
$1.10 61-47 |Payment poet olierai t falls duri loyee’ 
AMIE Y MINS, ANG> - yas ees > ss cms WE | $.13 hr. | 6—-1-48 505 1.10 to ayment for holiday that falls during employee’s 
i is, Minn 1.43 hr. vacation. Payment of time and one-half for 
eg aoa ; ‘ Sunday as such. Two weeks’ vacation after two 
years’ service. Three weeks’ vacation after 25 
years’ service. Ort ee Sern pore, oa) 
a. n.a. Previous increase: 5¢ hr. effective : sen’ 
eae Oats Company.......... WE | $.05 br 8-9-48 nea fb n AA rete ranges fom $1165 Dasiiscik: 
i (United Paperworkers, 
5 5 : 2S k — ted employees, bus operators and 
Public Service Coordinated Transport | WE | $.13 hr. | 7-1-48 } 6,400 | $1.30 hr. | 7-1-47 |Covers hourly rai NG) 3 
um mechanics. Four additional holidays to 4,600 
peeeth, a: SE Se hoe rae operators making a total of six. (Amal. Assn. 
Street, ap rie ailway & Motor Coach Em- 
loyees ) S > = 
i Association of New York} WE /|$7.25 wk.| 10-25-48 2,200 |$67.07and| 7-17-47 One additional week paid vacation making 4 total 
Publishers - ‘ : approx. $70.42 wk. of three. (Newspapers & Mail Deliverers Union 
ty a8 agent of New York and Vicinity, Ind.) - 
a. 7-48  |Affects engineers, firemen and switchmen. TO. 
I inaicceink as sha. Gis oie WE | $.10 br. | 10-16-48] 150,000 | na Tote Tilenen aude eeginenen ny 
Bro. Locomotive Engineers, Ind.; Switchmen’s 
Union, AFL) 
Riverside Paper Corporation......... WE | $.07 br. | 8-1-48 202 | na. na. |(UMW, Dist. 50) 
Appleton, Wisc. oy : Javas= Piavial fi 
Sayles Biltmore Pog ieg Tne.ss. WE | $.085 hr. | 8-16-48 500 n.d. 11-47 sires peny paid h Zeptaligation Gee : or 
tmore, N. C. .21 hr. | 3-30-47 |Incre averaged 5.5%. (Conn. Union of 
The Southern New England Telephone wat $.067 hr. | 8-15-48 | 8,400 S21 be 3 Se ce Wore) 


Company 


Conn 
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ES 


Company 


Standard Milling Company.......... 


Standard Oil Company of California. . 


Surface Combustion Corporation..... 
Toledo, Ohio 


Swift and Company................. 


The. Lexas COMmpPAany. = cj.0 veers vine 0s 
Wilmington, Cal. 
I. P. Thomas and Son Company...... 
Paulsboro, N. J. 
Times-Union and Democrat 
Chronicle 
Rochester, N. Y. 


and 


Tin Processing Corporation.......... 
Texas City, Tex. 


The Toledo Edison Company........ 
Toledo, Ohio 


AT TUGKSOTIVETS hyscrs «. culate. sxalorasonnys. svete 
New York, N. Y. 


Union Envelope Company........... 
Richmond, Va. 


Victor Chemical Works.............. 
West Nashville, Tenn. 


Victor Products Corporation......... 
Hagerstown, Md. 
Wall Paper Institute................ 


West Virginia Pulp and Paper Company 
Canon Va.; Luke, Md.; Wil- 
liamsburg, Pa. 
John Wood Manufacturing Company. 
Chicago, Ill. 


The Young Corporation............. 
Fall River, Mass. 


erified report; published previously un 


oO 
Worker!| Amount 


WE 


WE 


WE 


Y of Worker: WE-wage earner; S-salaried employee. 
verified, 


Previous Rate or Range 


Increase 


Remarks 


Date Number 
Effective Affected 


$.125 hr. | 7-1-48 97 
$.10 hr. | 4-15-48 26 


$.14 hr. | 6-15-48 268 


Flour Mill, Buffalo, N. Y. Three weeks’ vacation 
with pay after 25 years’ service. (AFL union) 

Grain Elevator, Buffalo, N. Y. (Int. Longshore- 
men’s Assn., AFL) 

Flour Mill, Kansas City, Kans. Three weeks’ 
vacation with pay after 25 years’ service. (AFL 
union) 

Grain Elevator, Kansas City, Mo. Three weeks’ 
vacation with pay after 20 years’ service. (AFL 
union) 

Flour Mill, Minneapolis, Minn. Three weeks’ 
vacation with pay after 25 years’ service. (AFL 
union) 

El Segundo Refinery. (Oil Workers, CIO; Int. 
Bro. Boilermakers, Iron Ship Builders & Helpers, 
AFL; Independent Union of Petroleum Workers; 
no union) 

Covers unlicensed deck and engine dept. seagoing 
and relief crew personnel and steward’s dept. 
seagoing personnel. Regular overtime rates were 
increased $.07 hr. or $.015 hr. Standing of 
watches or performance of other work on Mon. 
following any recognized holiday, when these 
holidays fall on Sun., shall be considered over- 
time at sea or in port. (Seafarers Int., AFL) 

Vacation plan extended to employees with six 
months’ seniority. (UAW-CIO; no union for 
salaried employees) 


Salisbury, Md. (Amer. Meat Cutters & Butcher 
Workmen, AFL) 

Covers plants in 43 cities. (Amer. Meat Cutters 
& Butcher Workmen, AFL; United Packing- 
house Workers, CIO; Nat’l Bro. Packinghouse 
Workers, Ind.) 


$.14 hr. | 6-1-48 17 


168 


$.13 hr. | 6-1-48 


$.125 hr. | 7-3-48 1,885 


$14 to 11-1-48 450 


$45 mo. 


226 
470 
250 
32,000 


$1.405 hr. 
average 


6-20-48 
6-1-48 
9-20-48 
10-18-48 


$.13 hr. 
$22.50 to 
$35 mo. 
$.05 hr. 


$.04 hr. 


536 
60 
105 


300 


$.125 hr. 
$21.50mo. 
$.10 hr. 


$5 wk. 


(UMW) 


Previous increase: $8 wk. effective 2-8-48. (Int. 
Typographical, AFL; Int. Photo—Engravers, 
AFL; Int. Stereotypers & Electrotypers, AFL; 
Amer. Newspaper Guild, CIO) 

(Office Employees, AFL) 

(Tin Smelter Workers, AFL) 


$.14 hr. 
$.14 hr. 


$15 mo. 
7.5% 


7.5% 


(No union) 

Manual. Increase averaged 10.5¢ hr. (Int. Bro. 
Electrical Workers, AFL) 

Nonmanual. Increase averaged 9¢ hr. (Office 
Employees, AFL) 

Three weeks’ vacation after 20 years’ service. 
Six paid holidays. 

Announced 10-16-48. Affects 330 concerns. 
Welfare provisions amounting to 5¢ hr. (Int. 
Bro. Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen & 
Helpers, AFL) 

(CIO union) 

(CIO union; no union) 

Three additional holidays with pay. [At the same 
time 24 salaried employees received various 
increases.] 

Previous minimum labor rate: 89¢ hr. (United 
Gas, Coke & Chemical Workers, CIO) 

(No union) 

(UAW-CIO) 


Negotiated for 23 manufacturers. (United Wall 
Paper Craftsmen & Workers, AFL) 

ete increase: 5¢ hr. effective 5-48. (CIO 
union 


$.175 hr. 
$.10 hr. 
$.15 hr. 


7% 


7 
$.07 wr. 


$.11 hr. 
$.06 hr. 


$.13 hr. One and one-half cents of the 13¢ adjustment is 
to be offset to pay for purchase of group hos- 
pitalization benefits for employees and their 
dependents, and for group surgical benefits for 
employees. (United Electrical, Radio & Machine 
Three paid hold New Y 
paid holidays: New Year’s Day, Memorial 
Day, Christmas Day. Double time and a half 
if worked. Double time for work performed on 
Sunday. Time and a half for over 8 hrs. worked 
in one day. (United Steelworkers, CIO) 


*Obtained from press reports—information not verified, Nancy R. Auster 


n.a.Not available. : 
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$.07 hr. | n.d. 
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Note: 


A 


Agricultural Implements 
See Earnings and Hours in Manufacturing 
Industries 
Agricultural Wage Rates 
See Labor Statistics, Significant 
Aircraft 
See Earnings and Hours in Manufacturing 
Industries 
Akron, O. 
See Consumers’ Price Indexes; Clerical Salary 
Rates 
“Annual Wage Plans, Legal Aids to,” Feb 50 
“Application Blank, The Weighted,” Jan 2 
Apprentices, June 304, 328; Nov 543 
Atlanta, Ga. 
See Consumers’ Price Indexes; Clerical Salary 
tes 
Attitude Surveys, Sept. 472 
“Attitude Surveys—Purposes and Results,” 


May 257 
Auburn Button Works 
Safety cartoons, June 327 
Automobile Industry 
See Earnings and Hours in Manufacturing 
Industries 
B 
Baker Manufacturing Company 
Wage formula, Sept 454 
Baltimore, Md. 


See Consumers’ Price Indexes; Clerical Salary 


Rates 
“Before and After GM Formula,” Sept 444 
Bellefonte, Pa. 
See Consumers’ Price Indexes 
“Benefit Programs in Union Agreements,” Dec 
595 
Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Company 
Engineers’ club, Aug 409 
Bills, Dr. Marion A., “The Importance of the 
Interview,” Jan 6 
Birmingham, Ala. 
See Consumers’ Price Indexes 
“Bonus Plans, Christmas,” Nov 546 
Boot and-Shoe Industry 
Seg Earnings and Hours in Manufacturing 
Industries 
Bostpn, Mass. 
Ge Copsemnenss Price Indexes; Clerical Salary 


tes 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
See Consumers’ Price Indexes 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
See Consumers’ Price Indexes; Clerical Salary 
Rates 


References are to month of issue and to page 


C 
Canada 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act, Oct 494 
Labor relations bill, July 364 
Capitalist 
Definition of, Nov 587 
Carrier Corporation 
Communication methods, Sept 441 
X-ray services, Aug 392 
“Case History in Selecting Salesmen, A,” Feb 52 
“Case Study of a Union Shop Election,” Jan 10 
Caterpillar Tractor Co. 
Communication system, Apr 232 
Community relations, Aug 414 
Cement 
See Earnings and Hours in Manufacturing 
Industries 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
See Consumers’ Price Indexes 
Chemical Industry 
See Earnings and Hours in Manufacturing 
Industries 
Cherry-Burrell Corporation 
Salesmen’s rating, Aug 399 
Chicago, Ill. 
See Consumers’ Price Indexes; Clerical Salary 
Rates 
“Christmas Bonus Plans,” Nov 546 
Cincinnati, O. 
See Consumers’ Price Indexes; Clerical Salary 


tes 

See Labor Statistics, Significant 
Cities Service Company 

Scholarships to employees of, Apr 228 
“Clerical Salaries Paid in October, 1947,” Jan 23 
“Clerical Salaries Paid in April, 1948,” July 368 
Cleveland, O. 

See Consumers’ Price Indexes; Clerical Salary 

Rates 

Clothing, Cost of 

See Consumers’ Price Indexes 
Clubs, Apr 228; June 328; Aug 409 
Collective Bargaining 

Group insurance, Aug 393 

In Japan, Sept 454 2 

In Russia, June 323 

Letters to employees, Apr225. 

Noncommunist affidavits, July 366; Sept 455 

Preparing for negotiations, July 365 

Shop election certification, June 323 
“College Graduates for Industry,” Feb 77~ 
“Communication Methods at Carrier,” Sept 441 
Communication systems, Apr 232 
“Community Relations, Employees Promote,” 

Aug 414 


“Company Policies on the New Draft,”’ Aug 385 

“Complying vs. Noncomplying Contracts,” 
Oct 481 

Conference Programs, Feb 44 

Consumers’ Price Indexes, Jan 27; Feb 84; 
Mar 204; Apr 239; May 289; June 330; 
July 376; Aug 422; Sept 463; Oct 509; Nov 
555; Dec 600 

‘Consumers’ Price Indexes Revised,” July 376 

Cost of Employee Benefits, Sept 472 

Cost of Living 
See Consumers’ Price Indexes 

Cost of Living and Purchasing Value of Dollar 
See Consumers’ Price Indexes 

Cost of Living, U. S. and 60 Cities 
See Consumers’ Price Indexes 

Cotton—North 
See Earnings and Hours in . Manufacturing 

Industries 


D 
Dallas, Tex. 
See Consumers’ Price Indexes 
Dayton, O 


See Consumer’s Price Indexes 
Dean, Dr. Dawson F., “Selection of Manage- 
ment Personnel,” Jan 8 
Denver, Colo. 
See Consumers’ Price Indexes 
Des Moines, Iowa 
See Consumers’ Price Indexes 
Detroit Edison Company 
Attitude survey, Sept 472 
Detroit, Mich. 
See Consumers’ Price Indexes; Clerical Salary 


Rates 
‘Doctor Helps to Engineer Safety, The,” Dec 
591 
“Draft, Company Policies on the New,” Aug 385 
Draft Law Digest, Aug 390 
Draftee Benefits, Nov 537 
Duluth, Minn. 
See Consumers’ Price Indexes 


E 


“Earnings and Hours in Gas and Electricity,” 
Nov 553 
Earnings and Hours, Production Workers, 
Jan 34; Feb 80; Mar 200; Apr 233; May 284; 
July 371; Aug 417; Sept 458; Oct 504 
See also Labor Statistics, Significant 
“Education—A Interim Report, Employee,” 
Oct 485 
“Education, Syracuse Citizens Tackle Employee,” 
Sept 451 
Electrical Manufacturing ‘ 
See Earnings and Hours in Manufacturing 
Industries 
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“Electricity, Earnings and Hours in Gas and,” 
Nov 553 

Employee Benefit Plans, June 328; Sept 472 

‘Employee Handbook, Double Use for,” Oct 502 

Employment, Earnings and Hours, Class I Rail- 
roads, Apr 244 

Employment Indexes, Nov 564 

Erie, Pa. 
See Consumers’ Price Indexes 

“Evaluating Nonsupervisory Salaried Jobs,” 
July 349 

Evansville, Ind. 
See Consumers’ Price Indexes 

“Executive, How to Change An,” Nov 524 

“Executives, Profit Sharing for,” Mar 189 

“Exempt Employees, Overtime Pay for,” Jan 14 

“Expenses, Reimbursing Salesmen for Car,” 
June 305 

“Experience with Stock Purchase Plans,” Apr 
229 


F 


Fair Labor Standards Act 
Annual wage plans under, Feb 50 
Overtime exempt employees, Jan 14 
Fall River, Mass. 
See Consumers’ Price Indexes 
“Feeding the Family: 1914 and 1948,” Dec 576 
Feldt, Charles, Sheet Metal Works 
Free drinks, Aug 392 
Flesch, Rudolph, “Plain Talk for the Rank and 
File,” Dec 565 
Food, Cost of 
See Consumers’ Price Indexes 
“Foreman—A Promotion Problem, The New,” 
Mar 173 
Foundries and Machine Shops 
See Earnings and Hours in Manufacturing 
Industries 
Fuel and Light, Cost of 
See Consumers’ Price Indexes 
Furniture 
See Earnings and Hours in Manufacturing 
Industries 


G 


“Gas and Electricity, Earnings and Hours in,” 
Nov 553 

General Motors Corporation 
Wage formula, July 337; Sept 444 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 
See Consumers’ Price Indexes 

Green Bay, Wis. 
See Consumers’ Price Indexes 

“Grievance, A Worker’s Right to Present,” 
May 271 

Group Insurance in Union Agreements,” Aug 398 


H 


Hardware and Small Parts 
See Earnings and Hours in Manufacturing 
Industries 
“Health and Safety for Vacationists,” Apr 280 
“Health Clinic for Small Companies, Cooper- 
ative,” Oct 498 
“Health Services for Employees,” Aug 418 
Heavy Equipment 
See Earnings and Hours in Manufacturing 
Industries 
Holiday Pay, Jan 13; Oct 490 
“Holiday Practices, Highlights of,” Oct 499 
ae es Provisions in Union Contracts,” May 
270 
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Hosiery and Knit Goods ; 
See Earnings and Hours in Manufacturing 
Industries 
Hours 
See Labor Statistics, Significant 
Hours and Earnings 
Bureau Labor Statistics figures, Nov 564; Dec 


597 
Hours of Work, Mar 178 
Housefurnishings, Cost of 
See Consumers’ Price Indexes 
Housing 
Cost of, See Consumers’ Price Indexes 
Houston, Tex. 
See Consumers’ Price Indexes; Clerical Salary 
Rates 
Huntington, W. Va. 


See Consumers’ Price Indexes 


I 
“Incentive Payment Practices, Current,” June 


‘Incentives Based on Variable Factors, Sales,” 
Feb 73 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
See Consumers’ Price Indexes 
“Industry Holds Open House,” Apr 216 
“Interview, The Importance of the,” Jan 6 
International Falls, Minn. 
See Consumers’ Price Indexes 
Tron and Steel 
See Earnings and Hours in Manufacturing 
Industries 


J 


Jenkins, Dr. John G., “Effective Selection of 
Personnel,” Jan 1 

Joliet, Il. 
See Consumers’ Price Indexes 


K 

Kansas City, Mo. 
See Consumers’ Price Indexes 

Kheel, Theodore W. “Plain Talk for the Rank 
and File,” Dec 565 

Kraft’ Foods Company 
Merit awards, Feb 69 

Kraft, Merwyn A, “Selecting Transit Oper- 
ators,” Mar 191 

Kurtz, Dr. Albert K., “The Weighted Applica- 
tion Blank,” Jan 2 


L 


Labor Press Highlights, Jan 38; Feb 68; Mar 196; 
Apr 227; May 280; June 325; July 351; Aug 
416; Sept 456; Oct 489; Nov 544; Dec 595 

‘Labor Press in the United States,” Dec 579 

Labor Relations, Trends in, Jan 13; Feb 70; 
Mar 194; Apr 224; May 268; June 322; 
July 363; Aug 410; Sept 456; Oct 494; Nov 538; 
Dec 586 j 

Lansing, Mich, 

See Consumers’ Price Indexes 

Leather Tanning and Finishing 

See Earnings and Hours in Manufacturing 
Industries 

“‘Teft-Wing’ Union Pattern?, Is There a,” 
May 274 

Los les, Calif. 

: Scien Price Indexes; Clerical Salary 


tes 
Louisville, Ky. 
See acorn Price Indexes; Clerical Salary 


tes 
Lumber and Millwork 
See Earnings and Hours in Manufacturing 
Industries 
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M 
Machine Shops ; ; 
See Earnings and Hours in Manufacturing 
Industries 


Machines and Machine Tools : 
See Earnings and Hours in Manufacturing 
Industries 
Macon, Ga. 
See Consumers’ Price Indexes 
“Management and Labor Leaders as Impartial 
Mediators,” June 317 
Management Reading, Jan 26; Feb 51; Apr 223; 
May 273, 276; July 366; Aug 398, 412; Sept 
440, 450; Oct 495; Nov 523, 540, 551; Dec 584, 
594, 596 
Meat Packing 
See Earnings and Hours in Manufacturing 
Industries 
“Mediators, Management and Labor Leaders as 
Impartial,” June 317 
“Medical Data, Recording Employee,” Jan 15 
Memphis, Tenn. 
See Consumers’ Price Indexes 
“Merit Rating Plan, A Point System,” Jan 21 
Merit Rating 
Salesmen, Aug 399 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
Club, June 328 
“Military Service Policies, Peacetime,”’ Apr 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
See Consumers’ Price Indexes; Clerical Salai, 
Rates 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
See Consumers’ Price Indexes; Clerical Salary 
Rates 
Mohawk Carpet Mills 
Training course, Aug 409 
Muskegon, Mich. 
See Consumers’ Price Indexes 


N 


Newark, N. J. 
See Consumers’ Price Indexes; Clerical Salary 
Rates 
New Haven, Conn. 
See Consumers’ Price Indexes 
New Orleans, La. 
See Consumers’ Price Indexes 
New York, New Haven and Hartford Railway 
Company 
Training program, Jan 20 
New York, N. Y. 
See Consumers’ Price Indexes; Clerical Salary 
tes 
“Night Shift Premiums,” Mar 197 


oO 
Oakland, Calif. 
See Consumers’ Price Indexes 
Omaha, Neb. : 


See Consumers’ Price Indexes 
“Open House, Industry Holds,” Apr 216 
Overtime Pay, Aug 411 
“Overtime Pay for Exempt Employees,” Jan 14 
Owens-Corning Fiberglass Corporation 
Draftee benefits, Nov 537 
Owens-Illinois Glass Company 
Art club, Apr 228 
X-ray services, Aug $92 
Oxford Filing Supply Company 
Plan relocation program, Aug 415 


December, 1948 


ie 


“‘Paid Sick Leave in Union Agreements,” Oct 491 
Paint and Varnish 
See Earnings and Hours in Manufacturing 
Industries 
Paper and Pulp 
See Earnings and Hours in Manufacturing 
Industries 
Paper Products 
See Earnings and Hours in Manufacturing 
Industries 
Parkersburg, W. Va. 
See Consumers’ Price Indexes 
“Pay Day ?, When is,” Aug 411 
Pay Roll Statistics Discontinued, Oct 504 
Pay Roll Statistics in Manufacturing, Jan 33; 
Feb 80; Mar 199; Apr 283; May 284; July 371; 
Aug 417; Sept 458; Oct 504 
““Peacetime Military Service Policies,” Apr 213 
“Pension Plans, Significant Developments in,” 
May 277 
“*Pensions in Pictures,” June 319 
“Pensions Under Company Plans, Minimum,” 
Jan 26 
Personality Questionnaires, Mar 177 
Personnel Briefs, Jan 20; Feb 44; Apr 228; June 
304, 328; Aug 392, 409, 415; Sept 472; Oct 497; 
Nov 587, 543; Dec 575, 599 
“Personnel, Effective Selection of,’ Jan 1 
Personnel Problems, Survey of, Feb 45; Mar 178; 
June 297; July 358; Aug 385; Sept 433; 
Nov 524; Dec 567 
“Personnel Program, Creating a,” Oct 473 
“Personnel, Selection of Management,” Jan 8 
Petroleum Refining 
See Earnings and Hours in Manufacturing 
Industries 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
See Consumers’ Price Indexes 
“Plain Talk for the Rank and File,” Dec 565 
Plant Relocation, Aug 415 
Playground Memorial, Apr 228 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
See Consumers’ Price Indexes; Clerical Salary 


Rates 
Portland, Ore. 
See Consumers’ Price Indexes 
“‘Post-Taft-Hartley Wage Increases Analyzed,” 
Apr 248 
Prices 
See Consumers’ Price Indexes 
Printing 
Book and Job, See Earnings and Hours in 
Manufacturing Industries 
News and Magazine, See Earnings and Hours 
in Manufacturing Industries 
“Problems of White Collar Unionization,” Nov 
517 
Production Workers 
See Payroll Statistics 
“Profit Sharing for Executives,” Mar 189 
“Profit Sharing for Wage Earners,” Oct 501 
Providence, R. I. 
See Consumers’ Price Indexes 
Purchasing Value of the Dollar 
See Consumers’ Price Indexes 
“Put the Reason With the Rule,” Nov 541 


R 


Railroads, Earnings and Hours 
See Labor Statistics, Significant 
“Railroad Earnings at New High,” Apr 244 
Rayon : : 
See Earnings and Hours in Manufacturing 
Industries ; 
“Reaction to GM Wage Formula,” July 337 
“Retirement, An Easy Graduation to,” June 297 
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“Retirement Be Compulsory ?, Should,” Feb 72 
Richmond, Va. 
See Consumers’ Price Indexes 
Roanoke, Va. 
See Consumers’ Price Indexes 
Rochester, N. Y. 
See Consumers’ Price Indexes 
Rockford, Il. 
See Consumers’ Price Indexes 
Rubber 
See Earnings and Hours in Manufacturing 
Industries 


SS} 


Sacramento, Calif, 
See Consumers’ Price Indexes 
“Safety, A Goat Promotes,” July 352 
“Safety, The Doctor Helps to Engineer,” Dec 
591 
Safety Cartoons, June 327; Oct 488 
“Salaried Jobs, Evaluating Nonsupervisory,” 
July 349 
“Sales Engineers ?, Are They Really,” Nov 534 
“Sales Incentives Based on Variable Factors,” 
Feb 73 
Salesmen 
Selection, Feb 52 
“Salesmen Earn More,” Mar 184 
“Salesmen for Car Expenses, Reimbursing,” 
June 305 
“Salesmen’s Performance, Cherry-Burrell Rates,” 
Aug 399 
San Francisco, Calif. 
See Consumers’ Price Indexes; Clerical Salary 
Rates 
St. Louis, Mo. 
See Consumers’ Price Indexes; Clerical Salary 
tes 
St. Paul, Minn. 
See Consumers’ Price Indexes; Clerical Salary 
Rates 
Scheidt, Dr. Vernon P., ‘““When and How to Use 
Tests,” Jan 4 
Scholarships, Apr 228 
Seattle, Wash. 
See Consumers’ Price Indexes; Clerical Salary 


tes 
Seeley, W. H. C., “Selecting Transit Operators,” 
Mar 191 
“Selecting Salesmen, A Case History in,” Feb 52 
“Selecting Transit Operators,” Mar 191 
“Selection of Management Personnel,” Jan 8 
“Selection of Personnel, Effective,” Jan 1 
“Severance Pay Upheld, Workers’ Right to,” 
Dec 590 ; 
“Shift Premiums, Night,” Mar 197 
Shipbuilding 
See Earnings and Hours in Manufacturing 
Industries 
“Sick Leave in Union Agreements, Paid,” 
Oct 491 
Significant Labor Statistics, Jan 32; Feb 79; 
Mar 198; Apr 238; May 281; June 329; 
July 367; Aug 427; Sept 457; Oct 503; Nov 
552; Dec 585 
Silk and Rayon 
See Earnings and Hours in Manufacturing 
Industries 
Spiegel, Inc. 
Attitude survey, Sept 472 
Supervisory training, Nov 543 
Spokane, Wash. 
See Consumers’ Price Indexes 
“Stock Ownership Plans Aid Thrift, Three,” 
Nov 533 3 
“Stock Purchase Plans, Experience With,” 
Apr 229 
Studebaker Corporation 
Employes information program, Nov 537 
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Suggestion Systems, July 353 
Sundries, Cost of 

See Consumers’ Price Indexes 
Sun Oil Company 

Student engineers, June 328 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

See Consumers’ Price Indexes 


T 


Taft-Hartley Act 
Check-off clauses under, Jan 13; July 363; 
Aug 410 
Company analysis, May 269 
Conflict with state laws, Feb 70; May 268 
Grievance procedure, May 271 
No-strike clauses, Jan 71 
Noncommunist affidavits, July 66; Sept 455; 
Oct 481 
Union compliance, Apr 225 
Union-management meeting, June 309 
Union security clauses under, Jan 18; Feb 55 
Union shop ban, Aug 410; Oct 495 
Wage increases since, Apr 248 
“Taft-Hartley Act—One Year After,” Sept 433 
Talon, Inc. 
Essay prize, Jan 20 
Tests 
Salesmen, Feb 52 
“Tests, When and How to Use,” Jan 4 
“The 40-Hour Work: Pros and Cons,”’ Mar 178 
“Time Off for Employees to Vote,” Sept 453 
Toledo, O. 
See Consumers’ Price Indexes 
“Training by Top People, Cooperative,” July 346 
Training Programs, Jan 20; June 328; Aug 409; 
Nov 543 
Trenton, N. J. 
See Consumers’ Price Indexes 
Tribune Publishing Company 
Playground memorial, Apr 228 
Turnover Rates 
See Labor Statistics, Significant 


U 


“Union Agreements, Benefit Programs in,” Dec 
595 

“Union Agreements, Group Insurance in,” 
Aug 393 : 

“Union Agreements, Paid Sick Leave in,’”’ Oct 
491 


Union Contracts 
Check off, Jan 18; Feb 55; Apr 224; June 322; 
July 343 
Committeemen pay, Mar 194; Aug 410 
Copies to employees, May 268 
Day off for housework, Oct 494 
Holiday pay, Jan 13; May 279 
Merit increase, May 268 
No-strike clauses, Feb 71 
Noncommunist affidavits, July 366; Sept 455; 
Oct 481 
Right to sue union, Oct 494 
Sick leave, Oct 491 
Union firing, Mar 194 
Union security, Jan 13; Feb 55 
Use of national vs. local indexes in, Nov 538 
“Union-Management Meetings, Pay for,” June 
3 


08 
“Union Security Clauses Since T-H Act,” Feb 55 
“(Union Shop Election, Case Study of a,” Jan 10 


Vv 


“Vacation Trends, 1948,” Feb 41 
“Vick Chemical Company 
Attitude survey, Sept 472 e 
“Vote, Time Off for Employees to,” Sept 453 
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WwW 


“Wage Earners, Profit Sharing for,” Oct 501 
Wage Earners 
See Labor Statistics, Significant 
Wage Formula, Automatic 
Baker Manufacturing Company, Sept 454 
“Wage Formula, Reaction to GM,” July 337 
Wage Formulas 
Nonunion firms, Noy 539 
Wage Increase Announcements, Jan 39; Feb 89 . 
Mar 209; Apr 254; May 294; June 835; July 
382; Aug 428; Sept 468; Oct 514; Nov 560; 
Dec 578, 605 
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THE CONFERENCE BOARD 


Wage Increases in 25 Manufacturing Industries, 
Jan 33; Feb 80; Mar 200; Apr 233; May 284; 
July 371; Aug 417; Sept 458; Oct 504; 
Wausau, Wis. 
See Consumers’ Price Indexes 
“Way to Do It Better, A,” July 353 
West Penn Company 
Conference Leadership course, Feb 44 
mye Collar Unionization, Problems of,’’ Nov 


7 
“Why Workers Stay Home,” Feb 45 
Wilmington, Del. 
See Consumers’ Price Indexes 
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December, 1948 


Wool 
See Earnings 
Industries 
“Workers’ Right to Severance Pay Upheld,” 
Dec 590 cae 
Workmen’s Compensation, Nov 551 


and Hours in Manufacturing 


Y 
Youngstown, O. 
See Consumers’ Price Indexes 
Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company 
Apprentice training, Nov 543 , 
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